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*■ ®lje {peculiar Institution.” 


FRUITS OF SLAVERY. 

The following letter, written from the dominion of §la 
very, exhibits in a strong light, one Of the natural result 
of that abominable system. We copy from the Advocal 
of Moral Reform. 


“ first 


* * * ■ You wish me to give you my “ 

impressions” of men and things in A-. I am 

sure that this would be wise, for the impressions 
very apt to prove incorrect, on further investigation, 
and this is emphatically true of one who for the first 
prime visits the sunny South. To a Northerner, there 
is an indescribable charm in thechivalric politeness 
the frank and cordial hospitality, and the warn 
kindness which every where greet the stranger, t-ljat 
is very apt to-destroy, for a season at least, the pow¬ 
er of seeing accurately, and judging impartially. In 
my own case, this has certainly been so, for I often 
found myself mentally inquiring, “ Can it be, that 
such evils exist in a state of society like this, as those 
which I have heard and read at the North? Sure¬ 
ly misrepresentation and prejudice have been at 
work to produce alienation and distrust.,’ In this 
state-of anxiety and scepticism, I became acquainted, 
(I was going to say accidentally, but the hand of 
Providence waS in it,) with one who knew the sub-1 
jectsof the following narrative, every word of which is 
strictly true. The sisters were said to be most in terest¬ 
ing girls—graceful and elegant in their manners, and 
not darker than many a brunette at the North, whe 
ranks among the most brilliant and admired of Ihi 
sex. Poor girls! as I listened to their story, and 
thought of their wrongs, the enchantment by which 
I was surrounded, all vanished, the splendors faded 
away, and the cold stern reality of shame, dishonor, 
and sin, took tfieir place. Let me tell vou their 
short, but sad sonryi and you shall judge, for .your¬ 
self of the impression it produced on me. 

Mr. H. was a New Englander by birth and educa¬ 
tion, who in early life went to the South, and there 
established himself in a lucrative business. He be¬ 
came in time attached to Southern habits and man¬ 
ners, and giving up his long-cherished plan of re¬ 
turning home with a competency, became a perma¬ 
nent resident in one of the large Southern cities. 
Previous to his leaving home, he was considered a 
young man of excellent principles, but he had been 
so long accustomed to look upon the slaves by wljom 
he was surrounded, as born only to minister to the 
pleasure of their masters, that he felt no hesitation 
in forming with one of these unfortunate beings a 
connection the most dishonorable. She was a qua¬ 
droon, beautiful, and tolerably well educated, and 
was purchased by Mr. H. at an immense price from 
her father! the owner of a neighboring estate. Mr. 
H. never married, for he was strongly attached to 
the confiding creature who lived but in his presence, 
and to whom his slightest wish was a law, though 
his “bachelor establishment” was considered the 
abode of refinement, taste, and elegant hospitality 
through all the country round. 

His two daughters received every advantagi 
education which wealth could procure, and grew up 
uncommonly lovely and interesting ladies, in spite 
of the mixed blood that flowed in their veins. It 
seems never to have occurred to the fond father, 
whose idols they were, that as the daughters of t 
slave, his proud and gifted children must follow tin 


condition of their moiher, in the event of his death— 
yet such was the case. While he lived, an 
manumission for her who was in all but the . 
his wife, seemed a needless formality, and he jittle 
recked that death was so near. 

In an unexpected moment, the king of terrors 
came—and Mr. H. in the prime of life, and in the 
midst of his schemes of honor and pleasure, was sum¬ 
moned to his final account. In the first wild hurst 


languish "tliat overwhelmed hTs family,.hey though, (morning. In towns and cities 
not of the evils to vyhieh they were exposed tn conse¬ 
quence of the blow that had deprived them of a hus¬ 
band and father, but they were doomed to feel their 
full force. He had died insolvent, and when his bro¬ 
ther came on from the North, to settle the estate, he 
found to his horror, that his beautiful and accom¬ 
plished nieces were considered a part of the personal 
property, and as such' appraised by the creditors at 

so high a rate, that it was impossible for him . 

deem them. Like their poor,mother, they 
reserved for a fate, worse to every virtuous woman 
than death itself. In common with hundreds pf in¬ 
teresting and intelligent young females in Louisiana, 

Mississippi, and the West India Islands, whose mix¬ 
ed blood prevents them from forming honorable cc 
nection in life, these unfortunate sisters are now t 
mistresses of wealthy planters, liable at any moment 
to be sold and sent to a returnless distance, from all 
they have ever known or loved. 

x may not, indeed you cannot, at; such 


than such a view of the subject. Their hearts are 
warm, their affections as ardent, and their sensi- 
ities as keen as those of their proud oppressors: 
but who is there to care, iT the tortured heart-strings; 
break, in the strong effort to repress emotions, whose 
outward expression would be a crime? Alas, on! 
e side there is power, absolute and irresponsible; 
the other, the most entire helplessness and de-1 




Those who know what human nature , 

> wonder that under such circumstances, 
occurrences like that we have described should taki 

Another circumstance, related to nre by a young] 
lady with whom I travelled a short distance, an' 
who was hersell the subject of the story, furnishes 
curious illustration of this state of things. Werent 
the subject so serious the anecdote would be only 
source of amusement. 

Miss M. the lady referred to, was originally from 
the Empire State, but had been for some years a re¬ 
sident of Texas, whither site went in company with 
brother. She was on a visit of some length in the 
family of Mr. A. one of the founders of the Republic, 
and being very fond of children, frequently aroused I 
herself with drawing the infant about the grounds, 
bile the rest of the merry group accompanied her 
i her rambles. , She had one day taken the child 
from its sable nurse, and was drawing 
gon along a shaded path, when at a distance she] 
saw a cavalier approaching on horseback, whom sbe| 
knew by his short cloak and sombrero, to be a Mexi¬ 
can of Spanish descent. He stopped as he came up to 
the little party, and made several inquiries of Miss M. 
about Mr. A. the way to the house, &e. and among 
other things asked her rather abruptly if she belonged 
to Mr. A. Not exactly understanding the question, he 
was answered in the affirmative, for there was 
something in his manner she disliked, and she was 
anxious to get rid of the intruder. He passed on, 
and she thought no more of the circumstance, until 
her return home. Mrs. A. met her with a smile, 
and advised-her to prepare for- conquest, as General 
the house, an unmarried and wealthy 
planter, to whom she would he introduced at dinner. 
When at dinner-time, site entered the room with 
Mr#. A,, and was introduced to the gentleman, he 
started,, changed color, and exhibited a -perturba- 
for which no one could account. This con¬ 
straint and agitation affected all the company, and 
there was a general feelingof relief when the uncom¬ 
fortable meal was concluded. Tire General not long 
after left the house, and Mr. A., almost convulsed 
will) laughter, came to' the ladies to explain the 
cause of his sudden fright. It seems that soon after 
his arrival, he took occasion to inquire of Mr. A. if 
he owned the child’s nurse whom he had met on the 
grounds. Entirely ignorant of Miss M.’s proceedings, 
Mr. A. answered in the affirmative. “Would yt 
sell her?” inquired the General; “I have taken 
fancy to the girl, and'will give any price you choose 
to name.” Surprised at the request, Mr. A. named 
a large sum for the girl, who was in reality young, 
and though dark, rather prepossessing in herappear- 
Tlie bargain was concluded, when, to tiie 
surprise and dismay Of the gentleman, he was intro¬ 
duced to the supposed nurse, as Miss M. a friend and 
inmate of the family. His reproaches, after the 
ladies had left the room, gave Mr. A. the first inti¬ 
mation of the mistake into which he had fallen, 
which was fully explained by Miss M. the uncon¬ 
scious subject of this novel transaction. The fate to 
which she was destined by her purchaser, was per¬ 
fectly understood by all the parties, yet, had the 
colored rvofoan alone been concerned, not one of 
them would pfoli'a'bly. ever have given a second 
(boughr to the matter. She was a slave, and there¬ 
fore tier virtue was not worth preserving. Indeed, 1 
have had ample evidence, that any regard for clihs- 
tity on the part of these poor females, is considered 
unpardonable affectation and arrogance, even ‘by 
those of their own sex, who, forfheir superior know¬ 
ledge and standing in society, should be the guar¬ 
dians and protectors of..these unfortunates. . What 
kind of process can" it tie', Which renders, the heart of 
woman callous to the wrongs and indignities suffered 
when, if the same were offered 


“ with sorrow and indignation,” the silence and inac¬ 
tion of the American Unitarian Association, on Sla- 
veiy, previous to the Resolutions of last May, arid 
now anticipates that the Association will become! 
one of the most effective assail ants of that instiiufion. 
Speaking in the same spirit, and with equal solemni¬ 
ty, and like freedom, we will present some of the| 
reasons why that expectation, may, and should be 
disappointed. But first, referring to the Inquirer’s 
retrospective judgment upon the position of our body, 
we request him to review the grounds on which he| 
thinks himself justified in regarding with “sorrow 
and indignation” the conduct of a large number 
among the best citizens and most devoted Christians | 
of this country. We remind him, together with all 
transatlantic observers, that the circumstances in 
which he decides for us, that energetic action, should 
be pursued, are entirely different from ours, who ne¬ 
vertheless share with him all. the feelings that have 
led him to demand of us such action. We caution 
those, too, whom three thousand miles of ocean sej- 
parate from us, to guard themselves against the effect 
of cant phrases. It is a currency of which we wlip- 
live where its circulation was commenced, better 
know the value, than those at a distance 
instance, there is quite as much justice ir 
zing the minority who opposed the passage of the 1 '] 
resolutions, and that numerous and intelligent part’ 
of the community which they represent, under the 
title of “ pro-slavery,” as there is in designating the 


have received a file of the Jamacia Morning Journal 
for nearly all the month of August. Below will be found 
extracts of interest: 


dissenting worship of the English Unitarians, by the j 
odious name of “ infidelity ” How then explain that 


of this description should decline making a “pub- 
projest against that iniquitous system?” Does 
the Inquirer wonder how his neighbor, who has borne 
all his life long an Unquestioned reputation for up¬ 
rightness and piety, does not come out and sign apro- 
est against gambling and bribery ? As little would 
self-respeci dictate a public announcement of the kind 
expected. We make no protestation of the iniquity 
of Slavery ; we give no apology for having avoided 
doing so. Apology, if anywhere, is not due on our 
part. The insinuation that men who have always I 
led the lives of patriots and Christians are criminally 
indifferent ” to any moral evil in Church or State; 
mt men who are “ known and read of all men,” as 
fervent in spirit,” and “zealous of good works, 1 '’ 
re deserving the pity and contempt of the civilized 
and Christian world, on account of the course they 
seriously and deliberately take, in reference to the 
mode in which their patriotism anti Christian phi-1 
lanthropy shall exert itself; all this we freely, but 
kindly say, comes from prejudice : how instilled inker 
a cultured and liberal mind, it is not our duty to ex¬ 
amine. Respectfully (for we are all liable to be pre-1 
judiced by imperfect information) we only point out 
the fact; at the same time bringing to the Inquirer’s 
remembrance, that what mode of philanthropic ac¬ 
tion we shall adopt, is as much a matter of opinion, 
as much concerns our conscience, and as little con¬ 
cerns his, as (on his own principles as a liberal Chris¬ 
tian) what creed we adopt upon ecclesiastical govern¬ 
ment, or with whnt church we connect ourselves in 
the observance of public worship. 

We are now prepared togi ve to any one that asks-— 
vye refuse to all who demand—the reasons of our 
dissent from the Inquirer’s idea that the American 
Unitarian Association will, and should, “ direct all 
its energies against the system ” of Slavery. 

First, Because the members of the Associaiibn 
were by no means unanimous as to the propriety of] 
their acting, as a body, on the subject. 

Secondly, Because through the honorable self-re¬ 
straint and good discretion exercised by the Abolition# 
fsrs in the body, theiV own strong manifesto gave 
way to the more temperate one which was adopted, 
but not till after a long* though amicable debate, and 
by a divided vote. 

Thirdly, The minority have not ceased to be op¬ 
posed to the Association’s giving the Whole force; of I 
its energies and influence to the active anti-slavery 
parly at the North, already, in their view, hurried 
on against, the obnoxious system of the South, with, 
an impetuosity not yet warranted by the progress, of 


by her colored sister, when, if thesame were ottered I F rom tnese and otfter consiilerati 
of the Anglo-Saxon race, every emotion offhe] that the American Unitarian Assoc 


ild be roused to vehement action ? If any’ 
:hing Were wanting to fill up the measure of my 
abhorrence ,of the whole system of Slavery, the 
knowledge of tjie injury it has done to woman, -the 
mistress no less than the slave, would do it, for sure 
i, that whatever tends to weaken the moral sense 
y own sex, tends in thesame ratio to deteriorate 
itf at-large. 


SLAVERY. 


Edward Smith, of Pittsburgh, Pa., a popular Me¬ 
thodist minister, in a recent discourse on Slavery, 
states that the slaveholders in the sectjoriiof Vjrgiinia 
in which he formerly resided did not pretend ‘ 
justify themselves from the Bible, until they, wi 
induced to do so by a leadihg Doctor of Divinity. He 


tance, realize the impression produced by this: story 
on one who is in the neighborhood of its occurrence. 
Cana state of society which tolerates such things be 
favorable to purity of heart or life ? Only imagine 
a New England village to have been the scene of 
this transaction, and you can then form some idea 1 
of its moral bearings. Think of y our own S. and J. 
fondly cherished, and carefully reared as they have 
been, deprived by death of thetr natural protector, 
seized for debt as a part of the estate, and sold into 
the harem of some wealthy libertine, without any 
earthly resource from his tyranny or caprice. What 
think you, would be the state of public sentiment, if 
an outrage like this were perpetrated in your midst ? 
Thank God, such an act can never slain the soil of 
free New England; for could a wretch be found 
black-hearted enough to make the attempt, a tor¬ 
rent of righteous indignation would overwhelm him 
ere his work was well begun. What, then, must be 
the influence of the system of Slavery here, when 
limb-minded, honorable men, and noble, virtuous 
women, can look on calmly, and speak in terms of in- 
difference of deeds, such as I have imperfectly de¬ 
scribed. What to them are the blighted hopes, the 
crushed affections, the shame, the anguish, thehope- 
less ruin of these victims of avarice and lust? The 
taint of African descent is upon them, and presents 
an insuperable barrier to the full tide of human sym- j 
pathy that would otherwise flow out at the recital 
of their miseries. Their complexion is darker than 
ours- ergo, they are insensible to shame and disho¬ 
nor, and incapable o( feeling the extent of their own 
misery and degradation. 

I sometimes almost wish that this were indeed 
the case—but nothing can be farther from the truth 


The Doctor made the important discovery that 
Slavery was not sinful, that the relation was 
tinned by the Holy Scriptures. He was at that 
professor in one of the schools of the prophet!, . 

Theological Seminary. This important discovery, 

'hich was a soothing unction to the oppressor’s 
)ul, was made known in an ecclesiastical association 
of my native State, Virginia. 

“ This Rev. Doctor made another discovery which 
did him little more credit than this—that it was a 
sin for a slave to pray to the Almighty on the Sab¬ 
bath day, if the master was administering needful 
chastisement. He was a slaveholder, and a severe | 
one too, and often, with his own hands, he applied 
the cowhide to the naked backs of his slaves. On 
one occasion, a woman that served in the house, 
committed on Sabbath morning, an offence of mo 
agnitude to go unpunished until Mohday 
In towns and cities in the South, sh 
hipped for the most part in cellars, to prevetu 
their cries from being heard so far as they would be 
under other situations. This is not the case on the] 
plantaiiohs. The dwellers in towns are not willing 
to let the neighborhood in which they live know 
how often they whip .their slaves. The Doctor lived 
in a town, and on this occasion look his woman in 
the cellar, and, as is usual in such cases, stripped her 
from her waist up, and then applied the lash. The 
woman writhed and winced under each stroke, and 
cried, ‘ Oh Lord ! Oh Lord! Oh Lord !’ The Doctor 
stopped, and his hands fell to his side as thjough 
struck with the palsy; he gazed on the woman with 
astonishment, and thus addressed her, (the congre¬ 
gation must pardon me for repeating his words:) 

‘ Hush, yoO bitch, will you take the name of the Lord 
in vain on the Sabbath day?” He finished whipping 
and then went and essayed to preach that Gospel t 
his congregation .which proclaims liberty to the cap¬ 
tive, and the opening of the prisonldoors to them 
that are bound. This was the mhjfwho made the 
important discovery that slavery was not sinful; and 
surely he wasjusl the man for such a work." 


From the Cliristiatl Register. 

LONDON INQUIRER— AMERICAN UNITARIAN A 
CTATION—SLAVERY. 


JPro-0lat!cri). 


The report of the American Unitarian Associati 
contains a record of the Resolutions against Slavery, 
ed by that body, at the annual meeting last May. 
hese the London Inquirer (Unitarian) of July 27, 
1844, refers in the following terms: 

We rejoice that our American brethren have 
length felt it to be their duty, to record this public 
and Unqualified protest against the iniquitous system, 
which poisons their national morality, and degrades 
their country in the eyes of the world. 

" The unworthy position assumed by some leading 
l amongst them, and the general indifference of 
the body, as such, respecting the slavery question, 
have been viewed will) the deepest sorrow, not 
mingled with indignation, in this country. 

“We rejoice unfeignedly at the step which has 
been taken in the right direction. As we have said, 
the spell has been broken, and we shall not despair 
of seeing the Association amongst the most effective | 
jand uncompromising assailants of the system." 

Thus theLondon Inquirer, “ speaking freely,” and 
with solemnity,” and “ in a spirit oflove,” hot for- 
ae only, but for many, declares that he has viewed 


:) Will not 


virtually as an effective anti-slavery sc# 

; and that public sentiment here would 
if if it did : secondly, we maintain, that it should 
The minority, then, in accordance with that 
= party in the New England and other States 
who do not wish to give their influence, whether di¬ 
rectly or indirectly, in favor of the fiery fanaticism 
of the Northern Anti-Slavery movement, disapprove 
the method of operation pursued by the leading Abo¬ 
litionists, while at the same time they grant tl 
magnitude of the evil against Which their activity 
directed. Nay, the worse the system opposed 
made out to be, the better for their argument. F 
much greater, proportionately, does the difficulty 
wise action become. They partake in that “ uni- 
rsal impartial love,” which “ remembers the slave, 
pleads his cause with God and man,.recognizes in him 
a human brother, respects in him the sacred rights of 
humanity, and claims for him not as a boon, but a 
-right, that freedom, without which humanity will¬ 
's, and God’s child is degraded in to a tool ora brute, 
is, in a word, a great admitted evil, moral and 
political, against which such writers as Channing 
(whose glowing words we have just quoted) have 
excited a strong feeling, which is not confined to the 
active Abolitionists, but which has spread to thou¬ 
sands who have no sympathy with the spirit of their 
warfare, and place no confidence in the wisdom of| 
their measures. It is precisely because it is 
simply moral or philanthropic, but also a political 
question, that the right action on the subject involves 
so much perplexity and danger. Great as the evil is 
allowed to be, we fear that greater evil might attend 
any general encouragement given to the reckless an-| 
imosity we witness against it. Under these circum¬ 
stances—the pressure of which is but little under¬ 
od: beyond our own shores—we simply withhold 
activity, waiting for “a time to act;” not less than 
! most clamorous, abhorring the slave system, 
any the less ready to act whenever it shall s 
us that God has pointed out the way- By the 
nly and enlightened candor worthy of Christian 
freemen, we ask our brethren in London to review 
the grounds of those severe judgments which we 
have received for pursuing the course according with 
ir honest and solemn convictions, and those with 
hich we are threatened, if we continue so to do. 
This we desire, not because we feel accountable to 
them, hut because we are unwilling that our delibe- 
ate actions should be misconceived from being seen 
It rough a medium of prejudice which has apparently 
obscured minds towards whose reputed intelligence 
well as liberality we entertain the very highest 


tO est-Indies. 


be careless and indifferent, to avail themselves of the 
first opportunity of seeking employment in another 
land. The next trip of the Glen Humly will enable 
report the effect of this resolve upon the Afri¬ 
cans, and we shall be very much mistaken if in con¬ 
nection with other circumstances, it does not secure 
for her an equally large number of passengers as 
has just brought, but without the disease which has 
rendered her performing quarantine necessary, and: 
thereby retarded her return to Africa. 


A very interesting meeting of the teachers of the 
Sabbath Schools connected with this place of wor¬ 
ship was held on the previous evening at the Metro- 
politian School-rooms, when about twenty-six teach¬ 
ers were present. After partaking of the refresh¬ 
ment provided, and which was tastefully spread be¬ 
fore the guests, the Rev. J. M. Phillippo introduced, 
Messrs. Tregelles and Jessup, two excellent Minis¬ 
ters of the Society of Friends, whom he had the 
pleasure of meeting in his late tour among the Wind¬ 
ward Islands,' and whom he stated were the person¬ 
al friends of Messrs. Sturge, Gurney, and Candler, 
with whose eminently useful and friendly labors, the 
island was favored some lime ago. 

Both these gentlemen addressed the young friends 
present in a very appropriate and forcible manner on 
the importance of their work, and the necessity of a 
faithful and proper performance of the duties it in¬ 
volved. 

were also delivered by Messrs. Phillip- 

The meeting was subsequently attended by teach-1 
s connected with the Wesleyan and Episcopalian 
Sabbath Schools in the city, thus perpetuating that 
happy union of religious feeling that was so particu¬ 
larly exemplified on the first of August, 1838. 

The engagements of the evening, which were 
deeply interesting throughout, were closed by prayer 
and praise. 

On the following morning, at a very early hour, 
multitudes assembled on the Mission premises, and 
ushered iu the sixth anniversary of this never-to-be- 
forgotten day with hymns of praise, and the most 
yous exclamations. 

At five o’clock they flocked into the chapel, and the 
ev. J. M. Phillippo soon after entering, the usual I 
thanksgiving meeting was commenced. Several 
friends who had personally experienced the hitter ef¬ 
fects of bondage, engaged in the devotions, and pro¬ 
ved by the feeling they manifested, as well as by their 
language, that as they had not forgotten the “ hole 
of the pit from whence they were digged,” so neither 
had their gratitude diminished to the great Author 
of their deliverance. Their feelings were participa- 
by the whole assembly, and loud responses in 
unison arose from every part of the spacious build¬ 
ing. Nor were the prayers offered up by these once 
enslaved, but now free and happy sons of Ethiopia, 
confined to themselves. The temporal and spiritual 
condition of the inhabitants of their father land, and 
the island and continent around them, excited their 
tenderest sympathy, and called forth their most fer¬ 
vent supplications. 

At half-past ten o’clock, A. M. the chapel was 
again filled, principally with peasants from the sur- 
unding districts. 

The children and teachers of the school' then 
walked from the school-rooms to the House of God 
procession, displaying the flags used on the first of 
August, 183S. 

The Rev. J. M. Phillippo soon after entered, ac- 
mpanied by Messrs. Tregelles and Jessup, together 
with Messrs. Hands, Tunlay, and other friends. Ac¬ 
cording to previous arrangements addresses were 
low to be delivered relating to the temporal as well 
is the spiritual interests of the people. The service 
was commenced by theRev. J. M. Phillippo’s giving 
jut that beautiful hymn by Montgomery— 

“ Ages, ages have departed 

Since the first dark vessel bore 
Afric’s children, broken hearted 
To theCarribean shore,” &c. 

JTlie nreliminarv engagements were concluded by 
:.%• R.-;-. i liMintis Hand#. The lU-v. J. tfc-H Mi Wli y xl 
po being requested to preside, he delivered an open¬ 
ing address, and introduced to the meeting Messrs. 
Tregelles and Jessup. The presence of these gen- 
lemen on such an occasion, whose names were as¬ 
sociated with those of the best friends of the African 
ace, excited deep interest, and they were received 
vith great warmth and cordiality of feeling. They 
vers then successively requested by the Chairman to 
id dress the meeting, which they didin a very affec- 
tiolbaie and impressive manner, touching principally 
on the subjects of Peace, Temperance, Education* the 
importance of Jamacia as a nursery for teachers for 
South America, the islands around, and for Africa 
they at thesame time^ave important advice to all, 
relative to their duties to God, to their children, and 
i each other. 

Exhortations on similar topics, and in a similar 
me and spirit, were delivered also by some of the 
peasantry themselves, by Richard Hill, Esq. and by 
the Rev. Messrs. Hands and Tunlay. 

The addresses were heard throughout with deep 
attention, and it is hoped they will prove profitable 
well as interesting to all who were present. 

The service occupied about three hours, and 
concluded by the well known doxology— 

“Praise God from whom all blessings flow,” 
which was sung with great energy and feeling, the 
whole assembly at the same time rising on the repe¬ 
tition of the two first lines, which had a very impo¬ 
sing spirit-stirring effect. 


S ISLAND. 


PROSPECTS OF IMMIGRATION 

We learn that information has been received by 


late arrivals, that new prospects of extensive 
gration from Canada and the United State# into tins 
island are now being opened. The black and color¬ 
ed agriculturists and artisans of Toronto, Hamilton; 
and several other places, had expressed themselves 
lling to come to this island, but were desirous of 
receiving some information as to the general state of 
things here. These, we have reason to believe, 
were explained to them, by one or two persons who. 
have been located here, and who, having returneef 
to Canada and the States as delegates, were taken i 
them for this purpose. The result, is that one hut 
dredand fifty at once made up their minds and have 
prepared themselves for emigrating to this place, 
while several hundred have expressed their determi¬ 
nation to do so, as soon as they have completed their 
summer engagements tq take in the harvest, the 
price of labor being at this part’ieiSlar period nearly 
double, and in some districts more than double thr 
ordinary rates. 

There seems, however, to be some difficulty in thi 
way of procuring vessels. The people, not only of] 
Canada, but the States, are so busily engaged ship¬ 
ping goods and Guano, that no vessel could he taken 
up for immigration purposes. Hitherto a great deal 
if prejudice existed among the people in question as 
o the reception and treatment they were likely to 
neet with in Jamaica, but these have been removed, 
and the political, and civil condition of the island 
have been so explained as to lead to the belief that 
in a very short lime immigration from these places 
will be unlimited. 


IMMIGRATION. 




LECTURE TO THE HAYTIENS. 

Messrs. Tregelles and Jessup, two Ministers in con¬ 
nection with the Society of Friends, and who lately 
arrived here from England, having expressed a de- 
u have an opportunity afforded them of meet-1 
ing with as many as coulcl be convened together of) 
the Haytiens who have been unfortunately compelled 
to take refuge in this island, Mr. Lake very kindly 
offered the use of his house in upper King street, to 
carry out the charitable wishes-of the reverend gen¬ 
tlemen. About forty persons assembled there on 
Friday evening—including the Rev. Mr. Hornebropk, 
Wesleyan Missionary. The Rev. Mr. Tregelles, af- 
terdistributing several religious tracl3and pamphlets 
to the Haytiens who were present, delivered a very 
appropriate and affecting address in French, recom¬ 
mending the establishment of Schools and Religious 
Societies, as the means of promoting the peace, wel¬ 
fare, and prosperity of their native country ; at the 
conclusion of wljich the company seemed much de¬ 
lighted. The meeting was concluded with a suita¬ 
ble prayer offered up by the reverend gentleman. 

We cannot help admiring the benevolent and 
Christian-like feelings by which the reverend gen¬ 
tleman seemed solely to he actuated in thus evincing 
a deep anxiety in the welfare of that unfortunate anti 
distracted country, which has been the scene of ci¬ 
vil commotion for several years,— Gazette. 


>u(break 


DOMINICA 
t Dominica has been c 


_ completely 
subdued, and several of the parlies brougth to trial. 
One lias been found guilty, and had sentence of 
death passed upon him. Some of the parties who 
took the census would seem to have acted with great 
imprudence—witness the following taken from 
a rtfeTe 'itrtlirTJ'omNTtts.’s-of the 3d July: - 

“ On the Geneva estate, two or three witnesses s 

mer par; of the day, at work in the field and at the boil¬ 
ing house, anil were only brought together in a body on 
that day, provided with their sticks,upon a report reach¬ 
ing them that the commissioner was breaking open every 
negro house which he found shut, in order to take the 
number of them, and that he had gone as far as three 
houses. When they found the report tn be correct, they 
dispersed and went into their houses, declaring they would 
work no longer, and that if houses are broken 
be true that the freedom is to be taken away.” 

No wonder when such conduct was pursued that 
the people became indignant and alarmed. There 
appears also to have been some disposition evinced 
to create a bad feeling in the minds of the negroes 
towards the colored inhabitants, by telling the for¬ 
mer “no white made the law, it was rhemulattoes.” 




If the hope that these suggestions may have the 
weight we think due to them, be precluded by the 
uncertain tenure by which we hold our transatlantic 
brethren’s good opinion, they will perhaps pay more 
attention to the testimony of impartial observers. 
We give it from two classes—the dispassionate his¬ 
torian, and the disinterested traveller. 

First, as to the difficulty ol action at the South, De 
Toqueville remarks, (p. 359.): 

“ The question bf Slavery, was a question of com¬ 
merce and manufactures for the slave-owners in the 
North ; for those of the South, it is a question of life 
and death. God forbid that I should seek to justify 
the principle of negro slavery, as has been done hy 
some American writers ! Bull only ohserve that ail 
the countries which formerly adopted that exeerable 
principle, are not equally able to abandon it at the 
present time.” 


Next, with respect to the difficulty of action at the 
North, we cite a passage front Prescoitls Conquest 
of Mexico, (vol. 3, p. 346.): 

“In one important respect,” he remarks, “ the con¬ 
dition of Slavery ip the sixteenth century differed 
materially from its condition in the nineteenth. In 
the former, the seeds of the evil, but lately sown, 
might have been with comparatively little difficulty, 
eradicated. But in our time, they have struck their 
roots deep into the social system, and cannot be rude¬ 
ly handled without shaking the very foundations of] 
the social fabric. It is easy to conceive that a man 
who admits all the wretchedness of the institution, 
and its wrong to humanity, may yet hesitate to adopt 
a remedy, unless he is satisfied that the remedy itself 
is not worse than the disease. That such a remedy 
will come with time, who can doubt, that has confi¬ 
dence in the ultimate prevalence of right, and the! 
progressive civilization of his species ?” 


We mentioned incidentally, a few days ago, that 
the Glen Huntly had brought her full compliment of 
passengers, and we did so for the purpose of show¬ 
ing that the prospect of immigration from Africa 
was more cheering now then formerly. We have 
since learn; that the number of passengers with which 
that vessel embarked was even more favorable than 
we had supposed. She left Sierra Leone with 288 em¬ 
igrants, besides 8 return passengers. The number 
she is calculated to carry is 221 statute adults. A 
larsre proportion of the emigrants who came in her 
not statute adults. They are equally valuable, 
however, if not more valuable, on account of their 
youth. She brought, therefore, 15 more passengers 
than her full compliment of statute adults would 
have amounted to. The letters by her, also show 
that the Government have been adopting measures 
which, whilst they tend to reduce the expense qf the 
captured African’s establishment at Sierra Leone,will 
have a tendency to promote the migration of these 
persons to the West Indies. Hitherto the expense of 
maintaining the captures has been considerable, and 
it was one which could hardly be avoided. Without 
means of obtaining a maintenance, the Africans 

re for some time after adjudication dependent up- 

the bounty of Government for support. The op¬ 
portunities now afforded them of proceeding to the 
Colonies renders this continued maintenance unne¬ 
cessary, and it is in consequence to cease. In a pro¬ 
clamation issued on the 12th June,by theLieutenant 
Governor of Sierra Leone, we have this announce¬ 
ment made in the following form and words, and to 
which we call the attention of our readers, and es¬ 
pecially those in the country vvho are most deeply in# 

“ Whereas the right honorable the Lord Stanley, 
her Majesty’s Principal Secretary of State for the 
Colonies, has been pleased in a despatch under date 
the 10th day of February, 1844, to notify to us that, as 
since the introduction of the Government scheme of 
emigration, the liberated Africans landed in this Co¬ 
lony. are provided with the means of obtaining im¬ 
mediate employment by emigrating fo places-where 
their labor is in great request, they should be apprised 
that in case they prefer remaining in this Colony to : 
emigrating to the West Indies, they must provide en¬ 
tirely for themselves. 

“ Now, therefore, we do hereby publish, promul¬ 
gate, and proclaim that all allowances of whatsoev¬ 
er description, heretofore issued to captured negroes 
by her Majesty’s Government, on their being landed 
in this Colony’, will discontinue and cease, excepting 
clothing and maintenance while under adjudication 
(which will be Supplied to them as formerly) and 
until they have an opportunity of emigrating to the 
West Indies, and no longer.” 

This determination tosupply clothing and mainte¬ 
nance only while under adjudication, and until the 
Africans have an opportunity of emigrating to the 
West Indies, cannot fail to give an impulse to emi¬ 
gration, and to induce many who would otherwise 


Discovert of Aborigines in Trinidad. —A gen¬ 
tleman, (the Standard of this island says,) just come 
in from Arima, has informed us that an interesting 
discovery has been made, in taking the census in that 
part of the island, of two encampments of Aborigi¬ 
nal Indians of the island, belonging to a race perfect¬ 
ly distinct from any with whom we have hitherto 
been acquainted, and whose existence had remained 
unknown. We are, we must confess, not a little 
surprised that such a circumstance should have 
long escaped the knowledge of the rest of the 
habitants of this colony,anil that these people could 
have kept themselves so perfectly secluded. It is 
very interesting fact, and we shall feel glad to b 
furnished by the parties who have made the discc 
very with the particulars. * 


Immigration from Canada.— The Halifax papers 
states that “ a number of colored people fYom Can¬ 
ada West, are preparing to emigrate to the West in# 
idies this season.” We are giad to hear this, and 
: no doubt they are comiDg here. 


Selections. 


LETTER FROM S. F. ANDREWS. 

Dp. Snodgrass,— Dear Sir .—In the last number of] 
your joumaTyou have seen fit to enter a protest, in 
behalf of the good people of Maryland, and especial¬ 
ly of the city of Baltimore, against an inference 
which you say, is definable from a card of mine, 
which you published from the Sun, relating to the 
attempted escape Of the Rev. Charles T. Torrey 
from the Baltimore jail. The inference of which 
you complain, is that justice cannot be fairly admin¬ 
istered in your city as against those who are sup¬ 
posed to have assailed, in any manner, the sacred 
prerogatives of that stupendous mass of human op>, 
pression, American Slavery, and especially if the 
cttsed be a Northern man, and known to entertain 
he sentiments of Abolitionists—in other words to 
believe in the Declaration of American Indepen¬ 
dence. You assert, on the'eontrary, the existence ofi 
a widely disseminated anti-slavery sentiment ini your 
Community, whidh you deem a sufficient safeguard 
for a fair administration of the laws, I will not say 
of justice, in ordinary cases merely affecting the in-] 
terests ol Slavery, and apart from a special cause 
of prejudice, which you suppose may exist in th 
case of Mr. Torrey. 

Apart from all consideration of Mr. Torrey (for i 
is neither my business nor my object to transfer hi 
case (Von) the courts to the bar of the public) I (have 
a few words to say through your columns in reply 
to your remarks, if you will permit me, (and: I do 
riot well know how you can refuse, with the high 
claims you have preferred to the character of inde¬ 
pendence and impartiality, and which I must do 
you the justice to confess you have hitherto nobly 
find honorably maintained as an editor,) though my 
statements may not be very palatable, either tc 
yourself or your readers. The truth is often repre¬ 
sented as nauseous; but if it be so, it isowing tc 
the unhealthy condition of the stomach to which it 
is administered ! 

You affirm that “ the great mass of the people of 
Baltimore city have no love whatever for Slavery. 
The population of the State at large have no love 
for it.” “ There is a sentiment on this subject which 
is growing daily, and will ere long demand a hear¬ 
ing,” &c. ; and from all this you infer that slavery 


xert any extensive sway or blinding influ- 
the popular mind.* Now, Sir, allow me 
■ - j j ith all proper deference for your superior 
judgment and advantages for observation, you your- 
I self are utterly mistaken in this matter—not; per¬ 
haps, in the extent or progress of the Anti-Slavery 
sentiment, but in the inference you draw from that 
(act. I too can speak of Southern society as one 
who has long and carefully observed it. I resided 
for fourteen years in the extreme South ; and during 
the last four or five years of that period, entertaining 
sentiments hostile to Slavery. I have been accus¬ 
tomed to speak of myself, and to be spoken of by 
others, as an Abolitionist—not choosing to disown a 
term which I found properly descriptive of my opin¬ 
ions, on account of its unpopularity, although I had 
then no connection with (he Northern men of that 
name. Holding such a position, I was in a situation 
to learn more than most men, of theextent of Ami- 
Slavery sentiments in the South; and I have little 
doubt that, taking the whole South, my estimate of 
it would greatly exceed even your credulity upon 
the subject. To a man in my position at that time, 
a thousand confidential communications were made, 
which would astound the confiding slaveholder, 
could they be made in his ear. It is not an uucom- 
event for the busiuess partner of a rabid and fu- 
: defender of Slavery, who does not suspect trea- 
:o his wild notions within five hundred miles of 
him, to be a thorough Abolitionist. Among the 
poorer classes of whites, a bitter hatred against the 
institution of Slavery, is widely disseminated in all 
the States; and among thinking and judicious men 
of the slaveholding class, there are numbers who an¬ 
ticipate a speedy extinction of slavery throughout 
the South with pleasure, and honestly wish that the 
public mind may soon become accustomed to look 
upon the subject calmly, as a question that must be 
dealt with, wisely but efficiently, and with reference 
to change. They see that tha spirit of the age is 
that of deadly hostility to personal bondage and the 
denial of personal rights. They see that our 
Southern States and Texas will inevitably, in a few 
years, be the only remaining slaveholding countries 
on earth, with the abhorrent public opinion of man¬ 
kind concentrated with the intensity of a burningfo- 
cus upon them. They are not blind to the certainty 
that the political Abolitionists of the North, calling 
themselves the “ Liberty Party,” are advancing 
with a steady’growth, increasing their numbers at ev¬ 
ery succeeding election, at the rate of doubling their 
vote, and threatening, by acquiring the balance of 
power, to force the action uf the General Govern¬ 
ment against Slavery in the District of Columbia, in 
Florida, and wherever it can be reached by it, to the 
very verge of the Constitutional prerogative—and this 
perhaps by their influence over the other parties, at 
the very next Congress. Already a Liberty Party is 
actively organized in Western Virginia, which is 
sending out its able and persuasive manifestoes to 
the inhabitants of the Old Dominion, pledging them¬ 
selves not to vote for a slaveholder, and nominating 
James G. Birney and Thomas Morris as their can¬ 
didates for the highest offices of the country. In 
Kentucky, Cassius M, Clay, who learned his hatred 
of oppression at a Northern University, is pouring 
forth his eloquent and scorching denunciations of Sla¬ 
very, as alike subversive of Christianity and Repub¬ 
licanism; and so soon as the heat of the present 
election has subsided, a Liberty party will be or¬ 
ganized in that State. Quiet, but well considered 
steps are now being taken towards the same end in 
Eastern Tennessee, and I believe in the western part 
of North Carolina. Missouri will soon be agitated 
with this subject. In Delaware an Anti-Slavery 
Convention has just been held, demanding of the Le¬ 
gislature the abolition of Slavery at the next meet¬ 
ing of the Legislature. In Maryland you affirm what 
my own observation has abundantly convinced me of, 
that the same sentiment is rapidly increasing and 
gathering towards a crisis. I have been assured, by 
men of standing in the State, of the strong probabi¬ 
lity of the question being brought up, without dis¬ 
tinction of party, for the abolition of Slavery in some- 
shape, soon after the present canvass is closed. Du¬ 
ring the canvass, I have heard; arid you have heard,. 
I doubt not, public addresses in Baltimore, which, a 
hundred miles farther north, would have been cha¬ 
racterized as abolition speeches ; and prominent men 
of the State are, as I know, seeking with avidity for 
the publications and statistics of the Northern and 
European Anti-Slavery Societies. 

I have glanced at these facts, to show that I »m 
not, as you suppose, ignorant of the existence of 
anti-slavery sentiment at the South, and that I have 
not been misled in my estimate of it in Baltimore, 
where I know it to exist more than anywhere else 
in Maryland, by so slight a circumstance as “the 
silly bluster of a portion of ihe daily press.” 

Permit me, now, Sir, to add, that all this does not 
in the least invalidate the truth of the inference 
which you draw from my card. The ami-slavery 
sentiment at the South, is as yet, everywhere, with 
the fewest exceptions, itself enslaved. It is not that 
bold and manly spirit which ought to characterize 
the bearing of freemen, but a crouching, trembling, 
and fearful sentiment, which shudders at the sound, 
if its own voice, if it happens lo have uttered a tr- de 
ir a free thought. Rutherford defines Slavery as. ,j, e 
correlative (erm of pure despotism. The despotism 
is not restrictive, however, in its operation vd those 
who are called slaves, but overshadows '.he whole 
community in which it exists. No other despotism 
- half so vigilant. A man may prate ofRepublican- 
m in Russia, and only be in danger of the Govern- 
ent spies, but in the slave States every man is a 
iy upon his neighbor. Every planter is an autocrat, 
id his hangers-on and dependents are so many 
prowling patrols upon the highways and hve-paths 
of public sentiment. They, in their urgent sycophan¬ 
cy, push their zeal against freedom, much beyond 
those whom they serve. Often the most rabid de¬ 
nunciators of all investigation or free thought, in the 
(Southern Stales, are renegade Yankees, who,’in ma¬ 
ny instances, never owned a slave, and never will 
but who fancy that they cater to the public taste 
among them by the most insane ravings upon the 
subject or Slavery, or else who fear that they may 
' "j — m upon the 


themselves be suspeoted, and hence a„. „„„„ 
principle of Peter, when he denied his master, 
cursed and swore to convince the bv-standers that 
he did not belong to that sect I 

Such is the all-pervading vigilance of the slave- 
power, that the anti-slavery sentiment, though vastly 
more extended than the slaveholder imagines, is 
still of the Nicodemus order. It visits the foun¬ 
tains of truth by night, and haunts secret places for 
fear 1 It flees from the scene of crucifixion, but re¬ 
turns to beg the body, after the crowd is dispersed. 

It is indeed a cowardly, and, in one point of view, a 
despicable feeling. In another view it is full of pro¬ 
mise and hope. The men who entertain it, are them¬ 
selves ashamed of their own poltroonery. They are 
feeling their way in a thousand directions, to a place 
where they can breathe more freely, and are more 
md more impatient that, in a country called free, 
hey are compelled to dissemble rind obey the tyr'aati 
opinion which enfolds and almost strangles them !'. 
Occasionally a bold spirit, here and there, breaks! 

1 .* from the bondage, and mentally makes for him- 

- new declaration of independence. The num¬ 
bers of such will soon increase; and when the little- 
phalanx thus called hy Heaven to the liberation of' 
therr country from its sorest evil, shall have made 
good their right to speak and to act, the im¬ 
mense mass of latent sentiment already existing and 
suppressed, will burst forth like a pent-up torrent, 
prill men will wonder at themselves, when they in- 
erchange views and find what each has been think- 

Yuu perceive, therefore, that I do not speak of the 
nrengllv of the love tor Slavery in Baltimore. 
Throughout the South it is much less among the 
masses, than is supposed. But I speak of the cow¬ 
ardice of the anti-slavery sentiment. Long habit 
adds its torpedo touch to the spell which palsies the 
spirit of Liberty ; and in any struggle with Slavery, 
the sway of half a dozen slavetradetrS; governsthe ac- 
ion of the public a hundred limes more than all the 
mligjhiejied sentiment which really exists amongst 
the higher classes of your community. Let thegreai 


We inferred no such general fact. We know—nay 
have felt the force of the opposite slate of thines. 
But we have no room lo set Mr. Andrews right on this 
ther questions of fact. The reader can see what 
^ „ur real sentiments, by referring to our articley' 1 
this subject, in last week’s paper.— Editor Saturdof >‘~ 
sitor. 
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struggle once come up, for tire overthrow of Slavery 
in the State, by l.aw, and all this will be changed. 

With the most, sincere desire for the welfare of 
your State, and for the earl/ resuscitation of that 
genuine spirit of American liberty throughout our 
land, which dares to'Utter its thoughts upon all sub¬ 
jects, and to give them a form in action, and of that 
Christianity ivhicb seeks for others, that freedom 
which we regard as a most valuable possession for 
ourselves, I subscribe myself, 

Yours for Liberty, and the rights of all, 

,S, P. ANDREWS. 

September 23 d, 1844. 


From the National Intelligencer. 

LEXTER FROM MR. CLAY. 

- Ashland, September 23, 1844. _ 

To the EntTous :—Gentlemen Since my nomi¬ 
nation at Baltimore, in May last, by the Whig Con¬ 
vention, as a candidate for the office of President of 
the United States, I have received many letters pro¬ 
pounding to me questions on publicaffairs, and others 
may have been addressed to me which I never re¬ 
ceived. To.most of those which have reached me I 
have replied ; but to some I have not, because either 
the subjects of which they treated were s'uch as that, 
in respect of them, my opinions, I thought, had been 
sufficiently promulgated, or that they did not pos¬ 
sess, in my judgment, sufficient importance to require 
an answer from me. I desire now to say to the pub¬ 
lic, through you, that, considering the near approach, 
of the Presidential election, I shall henceforward 
respectfully decline to transmit for publication any 
letters from me in answer to inquiries upon public 
matters. 

After my nomination, I doubted the propriety, as I 
still do, of answering any letters upon new questions 
of public policy. One who may be a candidate for 
the Chief Magistracy of the nation, if elected, ought 
to enter upon the discharge of the high duties con¬ 
nected with that office with his mind open and un¬ 
committed upon all new questions which may arise 
in the course of Iris administration, and ready to avail 
himself of all the lights which he may derive from 
his Cabinet, from Congress, and, above all, from the 
public opinion. 

If, in advance, he should commit himself to indi¬ 
viduals who may think proper to address him, he 
may deprive the public and himself of the benefit of 
those great guides. Entertaining this view, it was 
my intention, after my nomination, to decline an¬ 
swering for publication all questions that might be 
.propounded to me. But, on further reflection, it ap¬ 
peared to me that if I imposed this silence upon my¬ 
self, I might, contrary to the uniform tenor of my life, 
seem to be unwilling frankly and fearlessly to submit 
my opinions to the public judgment, f therefore so 
far deviated from my first purpose as to respond to 
letters addressed to me, making inquiries in regard 
to subjects which had been much agitated. Of the 
answers which 1 so transmitted, some were intended 
exclusively for the satisfaction of my correspondents, 
without any expectation on my part of their being 
deemed worthy of publication. In regard to those 
which have been presented to the public, misconcep¬ 
tions and erroneous constructions have been given to 
some of them which I Ihtfik they did ritot authorize, 
or which, at all events, were contrary to my inten- 

ln announcing my determination to permit no 1 
other letters to he drawn from me on public affairs, 

I think it right to avail myself of the occasion to i 
correct the erroneous interpretation of one or two of 
those which I had’previously written. In April last 
1 addressed to you, from Raleigh, a letter in respect, 
to the proposed treaty annexing Texas to the United 
States, and I have since addressed two letters to 
Alabama upon the same subject. Most unwarranted 
allegations have been made that these letters are 
inconsistent with each other, and, to make it out, 
particular phrases or expressions have been torn from 
their context, and a meaning attributed to me which 
I never entertained. 

I wish now distinctly to say that there is not a 
feeling, a sentiment, or an opinion expressed in my 
Raleigh letter to which 1 do not adhere. I am de¬ 
cidedly deposed to the immediate annexation of 
Texas to the United Stales. I think it would be 
dishonorable, might involve them in war, would be 
dangerous tofhe integrity and harmony of theUnion, 
and, if all these objections were removed, could not 
be effected, according to any information I possess, 
upon just and admissible conditions. 

Tt was not my intention, in either of the two let¬ 
ters which I addressed to Alabama, to express any 
contrary opinion. Representations had been made 
to me that I was considered as inflexibly opposed to. 
the annexation of Texas under any circumstances ; 
and that rny opposition was so extreme that I would 
not waive it, even if there were a general consent to 
themeasure by all the Stales of the Union. J replied,, 
in my first letter to Alabama, that personally I had 
no objections to Annexation. I thought that my 
meaning was sufficiently obvious, that I had no per¬ 
sonal, private, or individual motives for opposing, as 
I have none for espousing, the measure, my judg¬ 
ment being altogether influenced by generai and 
political considerations, which have ever been the 
guide of my public conduct. 

In my second letter to Alabama, assuming that the 
Annexation of Texas might be accomplished without 
national dishonor, without war, with the general 
consent of the States of the Union, and upon fair and 
reasonable terms, I stated that I should be glad to 
see it. I did not suppose that it was possible I could 
be misunderstood. 1 imagined everybody would 
comprehend me as intending that, whatever might 
be my particular views and opinions, I should be 
happy to see what the whole nation might concur 
in desiring under the conditions slated. Nothing 
was further from tny purpose than to intimate any 
change of opinion as long as any considerable and 
respectable portion of (lie Confederacy should con¬ 
tinue id stand otu in opposition to the Annexation of 
Texas. 

In all three of my le tters upon the subject of Tex¬ 
as I staled that Annexation was inadmissible ex¬ 
cept Upon fair and reasonable terms, if every other 
objection were removed. In a speech which I ad¬ 
dressed to the Senate of the United States more 
than three years ago, I avowed my opposition, for 
the reason there stated, to the assumption, by the 
General Government, of the debts of the several 
Stales. It was hardly, therefore, lo be presumed, 
that I eouM be in favor of assuming the unascer¬ 
tained debt of a foreign State, with which we have 
no fraternal ties, and whose bad faith or violation 
of its engagements can bring tio reproach upon us. 

Having thus, gentlemen, made the apology- which 
I intended, for my omission to Answer any letters of 
inquiry upon public affairs which I may have re¬ 
ceived; announced rny purpose to decline hencefor¬ 
ward transmitting answers for publication to any 
such letters that I may hereafter receive; and vindi¬ 
cated some of those’which I have forwarded against 
the erroneous constructions to which they have been 
exposed, I have accomplished the purpose of this 
note, and remain, respectfully, your obedient servant, 
H. CLAY. 

Messrs. Gales & Seaton. 

CONFIDENTIAL. 

Ashland, Sept. 18th, 1844. 

My Bear Sir ,—I received your favor of the 10th 
instant, in which you state that you will be in Bos¬ 
ton on the 19th, where it is impossible this letter 
can reach you ; and I therefore send it to the Hon. 
Willis Green, to be forwarded to you. 

I atn perfectly persuaded of your friendly inten¬ 
tions, and feel grateful for them. But you can 
have no conception unless you had beeu here, of the 
injury which your letter to the “Tribune” was doing; 
and that was nothing in comparison to that which it 
was likely to inflict upon the Whig-cause in the States 
of Tennessee. North Carolina, and Georgia. Our 
friend, John Speed Smith, as well as others, thought 
it even endangered the State of Kentucky. This ef¬ 
fect resulted from your undertaking to speak of pri¬ 
vate feelings, and those of my near and particular 
friends, ami your statement that you had been ten 
years operating in the abolition cause. 

Under these circumstances, there was an absolute 
necessity for the note which I published, although 
I regretted it extremely. 1 endeavored so to shape 
it as not to wound vour feelings,and I hope I did not. 

Had you beefi here, you would have concurred 
with myself and other friends in thinking it indis¬ 
pensable.. 

You must be well aware of the very great delica¬ 
cy of nvy position. 

At tire North, I am represented as an ultra sup¬ 
porter of the institution of Slavery, whilst at the 
South I am described as an Abolitionist; when I am 
neither the ’one nor the other. As we have the 
sama surname, and are, moreover, related, great 
use is made at the South against me, of whatever 
falls from you. There you are even misrepresented 
as being my son ; hence the necessity of the greatest 
circumspection, and especially that you should 
avoid committing me. 

You are watched wherever you go; and every 


word you publicly express will be tortured and per¬ 
verted as my own are. 

After all, I am afraid you are too sanguine in sup¬ 
posing that any considerable number of the Liberty 
men can be induced to support me. How can that 
be expected, after they have voted against Mr. 
Slade 1 

With assurances of my thankfulness for your 
friendly purposes, and with my best respects to 
Mrs. Clay, I am truly and faithfully, 

' Your friend, ' H. CLAY. 

C. M. Clay, Esq. 


€omitmnicatimts. 


LETTER FROM J. FULTON, Jr. 

Ercildoun, Chester Co. Pa. ) 

9th mo. 12th, 1844. ’ $ 

Friend Gay:—A s yet, I have seen no notice of D. 
L. Child’s Iona letter in favor of voting for Henry Clay, 
except thy brief. Hut pertinent editorial, perhaps our 
friends generally, like many here, think it quite superflu¬ 
ous to make any reply to a letter, much of which, is 
merely a display of interesting historical matter, having 
no relation whatever to the extraordinary conclusion at 
which our friend arrives. To me, no more does sueh a 
conclusion belong, and follow the facts stated, as a legi¬ 
timate consequence, than that lie should have concluded 
to vote for J. C. Calhoun; unless we.are to understand 
him as casting asidethe distinctive object of our organi¬ 
zation, Hie abolition of United States Slavery ; and ma¬ 
king the Annexation of Texas a merely collateral ques¬ 
tion, and subordinate to the first,— tkeldst question, fling¬ 
ing the former aside,—and then whittling down the latter 
to a question between immediate and remote Annexation. 
If he has concluded to forsake the former, and make the 
latter, with him, the all-important question—employing 
his energies, once devoted to assailing the very root of 
the evil of American Slavery—to the paltry business, as 
a professed .Abolitionist, of promoting the election of an 
inveterate slaveholder, in favor of Annexation, as soon as 
present difficulties are removed; and the consequent de¬ 
feat of another inveterate slaveholder in favor of the im¬ 
mediate annexation of that territory,-—why, then, his con¬ 
clusion may be just enough. But while some of our 
friends understand him as counseling Abolitionists, whose 
warfare is with the Slavery of onr own States, to vote 
for such a man as Clay, it seems to me proper to make 
some reply, by way of.denying in toto the soundness of 
such counsel, either applied as a proposed means of ef¬ 
fecting favorably the abolition of Slavery, or of prevent¬ 
ing the annexation of Texas,—and I might add, of pre¬ 
venting the immediate Annexation,—for I hold if there is 
any one measure upon the face of the earth calculated to 
promote the immediate Annexation, it would be in follow¬ 
ing the advice and example of our friend Child. I have 
two other reasons for replying—one is, that some infer 
(strangers of eourse,) that I agree in opinion with Mr. 
Child, and addressed him that note, to call out his able pen 
upon the subject,— than which, a more inj urious reflection 
upon me personally I can hardly conceive. And the other 
is, that a few persons friendly to Anti-Slavery, and a 
large number of “ Friends” who were anxiously looking 
out for an excuse for voting for the defender of the “ sum 
of all villanies,” were delighted as. they saw and heard 
tell of this long letter being continued from week to week, 
and perhaps some who had not seen it, and more, who ne¬ 
ver took the trouble to read it—at least all of it;—were 
ready to pronounce it “first rate,” “unanswerable,” and 
concluded Hint “ certainly no one will attempt a reply.” 

I propose to try the daring task, and from the positions I 
have assume:?, it will be observed, that we are fairly at 
issue. I go to the task fully sensible of the unequal con¬ 
test—of the age, talents, and observation on the one 
hand, and of the youth and inexperience on the other. 

I shall by no means pretend to follow my friend through 
bis long article, for much of it needs no reply. It js mat¬ 
ter of history, and all who have been attentive observers 
of the doings of Congress are perfectly familiar with the 
action of both parlies, touching the slavequestion—their 
votes, &e.—but all this does not furnish the information 
we want, to wit:—the evidence to sustain the opinion that 
the election of Henry Clay will prevent the Annexation 
of Texas. 

That D. L. Child thinks so, is evident, and that he 
means to vote.for him, and use his influence to prevail 
upon other Anti •Slavery men to do likewise, is equally 
clear. Personalis', I was satisfied of this before I pro¬ 
pounded the inquiry I did, but I knew others who could 
not bear to listen to the idea for a moment—and others 
again, known as sufficiently friendly, to read the Standard, 
were of my own opinion, and thought his eourse the right 
one, and worthy the adoption of all Abolitionists. Many 
of the former class were sorely grieved, and expressed 
to me their astonishment and sorrow that I should have 
addressed him such a note—that I should hurt his feel¬ 
ings by even barely “ giving color to the idea,” that any 
of us had a suspicion of such intention oh his part—that 
it was impossible, and that they never would believe it 
until they bad the evidence frota himself. Such of our 
friends, I judge, are now satisfied, and I think they can¬ 
not fail to be struck with another fact, that not only is he 
going to vote for him, but that he enters the political 
field in full costume as a whig partisan—landing the one 
party to the skies, and denouncing the other with all the 
epithets of the most practiced stumper. 

Hear him,—“ If wc examine, we shall find them (the 
Whigs) presenting at .every point a steady front of oppo¬ 
sition to the tyranny, the encroachments, the threats and 
violence of Slavery.” 

“ They have shown, that as a parly, they can neither 
be moved by the violence, nor seduced by the corruption 
of Slavery,” 

“ And now when a great and honorable, and I trust in¬ 
vincible party, with a statesman of unimpeachable integri¬ 
ty, unsurpassed ability, and powerful character at their 
head, have come up to the same work, it is my abolition 
brethren who require me to turn from oar enemy, and 
fight otir auxiliaries—my own cherished political friends, 
from whom I have,been separated solely because “they 
came not” sooner to the help of the Lord against the 
mighty.” 

“For many years,” he affirms, he “has refused to vole 
at all, unless the political parties put up men who would do 
Anti-Slavery work, and then I have voted indiscriminate¬ 
ly for Whigs or Locos.” 

He does not inform us in words that he is going to 
abandon his old method of voting, irrespective of party, 
but the closing language of his letter would seem to im¬ 
ply that much, when he says, that, “If Mr. Clay was 
much more objectionable, than his worst enemies pretend, 
still the choice is betwixt him and Polk—betwixt the cir¬ 
cumscribing, and speedy extermination of Slavery, and of 
the incalculable and innumerable national harms that em¬ 
anate from it, and the indefinite strengthening and ex¬ 
tension of litem all. He who is not for the former, is for 
the latter.” 

“ For ten years, and upwards, they (the Whigs) have 
acted, though not ns often and thoroughly as they ought, 
and as I wished, yet they have acted repeatedly and pow¬ 
erfully in defence of Human Rights.” Yet we have it 
from friend Child, himself, that, during these “ ten years 
and upwards” he has voted “ indiscriminately for Whigs 
or Locos,” “ who would do Anti-Slavery work.” In do¬ 
ing so, did it occur to him, when voting for’ a “Loco,” 
that he was “ strengthening” “ that habitual jealousy 
and arrogance which Locofoco rule has done nothing but 
fawn upon and confirm,” and weakening the “ circum¬ 
scribing” influence of the Whigs? Or during those 
“many years” he “refused to vole at all,” when no can¬ 
didate could be found of either party, “ who would do 
Anti-Slavery work,”—did it occur to him that by so do¬ 
ing,he was “strengthening” the Slave Power ? Such, he 
affirms, has been his course, and I know elsewhere he 
has claimed credit for the act; nor does he inform us 
cleaily, that henceforth he will entirely abandon it; but 
if actions speak louder than words, then may we conclude 
that he now wholly repudiates the doctrine—nav, that he 
rejects the doctrine in words, when carried out by others, 
when he closes by declaring “ he who is not for the for¬ 
mer (Clay,) is for the latter,” (Polk,) and previously, 


when he inquired how he could vote for any but Henry 
Clay, or how could he “omit voting, without helping 
Polk and Slavery ?” 

Strange questions,"these, to be put by an Anti-Slavery 
man, when he would seem, in the same paragraph, to 
claim credit for acting upon the same principle himsejf. 
This, too, from a man, learned in the ethics of Anti-Sla¬ 
very—schooled in the midst of New England Abolition¬ 
ism, and for a time the aeent or mouth-piece of the Ame¬ 
rican Anti-Slavery Society, which held the doctrine as a 
cardinal principle ? 

But. unfortunately for-our friend Child he gave in his 
adhesion to Clay rather early. He may not, like “ Bur- 
chard” and a few others, claitri to have been so startled 
and shocked at the decision of tire Baltimore Democratic 
Convention in throwing Van Briton overboard, though ha¬ 
ving a large majority of delegates in Iris favor, to make 
way for James K. Polk, an obscure citizen of Tennessee, 
whose only claim to notice, was being in favor of the Im¬ 
mediate Annexation of Texas. It is very convenient now 
for friend Child to contrast Clay and Polk—the “circum¬ 
scribing” influence under Clay,and the “strengthening” 
influence under Polk, of the institution of Slavery. Very 
convenient not®, to talk about how that Convention “ bold¬ 
ly and shamelessly turned their backs upon their past pro¬ 
fessions, and upon the positive and deliberate instructions 
of their respective constituencies and States,” “ because 
Van Buren was not willing to sacrifice everything for 
Texas and Slavery.” True enough. Van Buren was Ihus 
“ shamelessly ’ used, and, without the shadow of doubt, 
because, like Clay, he objected to Annexation “at the 
present time” for about an equal number of similar rea¬ 
sons. While this was true, there was macl^the most 
credit due Van Buren, on the ground that'many distin¬ 
guished men, in his party were committed in behalf of 
the measure—that it seemed to find more favor with it, 
than with the other, is a party —that the Legislatures of 
four States (chiefly, if I mistake not, under Whig control,) 
had spoken out against the measure—while four others, 
chiefly controlled by Democrats at the time, had spoken 
out in behalf of it,—and that Hammet drew forth Van 
Buren’s letter,in reply to one from him—explicitly stating 
that he made the enquiry as an “ unpledged delegate to 
the Baltimore Convention ;” and that he, (Van Buren,) 
could only have his vote, upon condition that his reply 
should be in favor of the Annexation scheme. Here, 
then, were much stronger motives of interest on the part 
of Van Buren to come out favorable to the measure, than 
on the part of Clay—that indeed it was Clay’s interest to 
say but little favorable to Annexation, as he and his 
Southern friends all wel 1 know, that their main hope of 
success depended upon allowing their chief to assume a 
moderate tone that would suit all latitudes, otherwise 
there would be a serious falling offof the Whig strength in 
certain Northern States, which would be necessary to car¬ 
ry for the Whig candidate, or else he could not be elected. 
Motives of this order may be reckoned of the most influ¬ 
ential kind among political aspirants, and the fact that 
Van Buren resisted these powerfully controlling motives,, 
and came out against Annexation, while Clay had none 
such to resist, in coming upon similar ground; but on the 
contrary, had motives operating upon him, of a directly 
contrary character—is ground sufficient for awarding to 
Van Buren a superior claim to honesty and patriotism. 
Indeed, if there is a tithe of my friend’s argument true, 
that the Whies have for ten years and more, been stem¬ 
ming the rushing torrent of the Slave Power, and that 
the “ Democrats have allied themselves with Slavery,” 
then have we the proof from his own pen, that Van Bu¬ 
ren had the greater temptation, to “ bend the knee to the 
dark spirit of Slavery,” and that in triumphing over it, he 
should be awarded the greater praise. 

As soon as it made its appearance, multitudes declared, 
and Van Buren himself must have felt, that it would pro¬ 
bably seal his fate. The result has demonstrated the oc¬ 
casion there was for such an anticipation. Clay could 
playfully remark in his Tuscaloosa letter, that, “ it was 
a bubble blown up by Mr. Tyler,” and « its bursting has 
injured nobody but Mr. Van Buren.” 

Here, then, is ihe very best kind of testimony, besides 
the letter itself, that Mr. Van Buren in this thing, was 
open, candid, and honest, and that he has snffered the 
penalty of that fidelity to principle. And yet, when it was 
still uncertain who the democracy would choose for their 
candidate, qur friend Child was out upon Van Buren, 
and denouncing his letter in the Standard and Liberator 
weekly as a consummate piece of “ Machiavelism,” and 
Clay’s, as “ the height of Heaven above it in honesty.” 
In the same letter, (see Standard, May 2d,) he makes the 
remarkable avowal—that « I lately declared in the Libe¬ 
rator, that if Mr. Van Buren came out against Annexa¬ 
tion,! would support him, sooner than I would Mr. Clay, 
if he was either for it, or Uncommitted against it.” “ If 
the declaration now before me, had been reversed, and Clay 
been for, and Van Buren against Annexation, I should 
have cheerfully redeemed the pledge thus given, and 
which I may add, my conduct has for many years given.” 

Here is food for reflection, and enough to fill a few 
pages, without going further. Neither of those distin¬ 
guished men came out for Annexation under the then cir¬ 
cumstances of the case, but no man, even at that period, 
who had completely diverged himself from party, but what 
felt, that neither was to be trusted—that in the language 
of my friend, “Slavery is such a master principle of in¬ 
justice, corruption, and ruin, in ihe administration of Go¬ 
vernment, both Federal and State—so pervades, colors, 
and controls evqry important measure, appointment, and 
department,” that no impartial observer, unseduced, and 
»»-blinded by partisan preferences, but what must have 
felt, upon reading the letters of Van Buren and Clay, that 
both occupied such ground, as Would oppose hut a feeble 
barrier to the never-ending demands of the slave Power. 
Yet to suit his purpose, friend Child must take up Clay’s 
letter, which the whig slaveholders were willing should 
go out for a lime, as tolerably Northern in its aspect, 
and pronounce it “ satisfactory ” upon “ the whole,” and 
then, with tqual gravity, pronounce judgment upon Van 
Buren’s, which his pro-slavery parly was assailing as a 
swift token of his political fate—denouncing it as the 
“height of Heaven ” below Clay’s in “ honesty,”—and 
then coolly declares that if the case “ had been reversed, 
and Clay been for, and Van Buren against Annexation,” 
he should have voted for Van Buren. This was the de¬ 
claration that cleared up every remaining doubt in my 
own mind that he intended to vole for Clay, and which 
induced me to address him the note I did, to satisfy others, 
some of whom could not believe it, without the largest 
amount of proof. It was matter of astonishment to me, 
that friend Garrison allowed sueh stuff to pass through 
the columns of the “Liberator” without comment. I 
should think it was scarcely as great a crime to vote for 
J. G. Birney, granting all, that much has been said to fix 
guilt upon him, as to vote for Clay, living upon daily 
plunder, or far Van Buren, who would, if he could, have 
sent the Araislad captives back in chains to Cuban bon¬ 
dage ; and I doubt much whether friends Child, or Brad- 
burn could have signified their intention in the Liberator 
of voting fur Birney, whose “ letter ” on Annexation every 
Abolitionist knows to be “ satisfactory,” besides being a 
laborious Abolitionist daily, without calling down upon 
themselves a sharp rebuke from its editor, followed up b,y 
“E. Q.” “ M. W. C.” and “ Wendell Phillips.” I com¬ 
plain not of due attention to the one, hut I beg that the 
other be not wholly neglected, (or measurably so.) 

Well, had the case been “reversed,” he “ would have 
cheerfully redeemed the pledge thus t given,” and voted for 
Van Buren, merely on the ground of the Texas question. 
No matter that he ptedged himself before his election in 
1836, to veto a bill, should one be passed by the represen¬ 
tatives of the people, for the abolition of Slavery in the 
District of Columbia—dtclaring beforehand that he would 
disregard the Wishes of more than 13,000,000 of freemen 
to please one quarter of a million of slave-drivers—no 
matter that he gave his easting vote for Calhoun’s detes¬ 
table bill fora censorship of the press, and public mails— 
no matter that he conspired against the liberty of the Amis- 
tad captives : and apparently, no matter whether he is 
prepared to do the same thing over again, friend Child is 
prepared to vote for him, provided that he is simply op¬ 


posed to the Annexation of Texas! This is the promise, 
but he avoids fulfilling it, by the easy process of deciding 
that his letter is “for” Annexation, and that the letter of 
another one—or rather greater favorite with my friend, 
is“ against ” annexation ; when to a truly impartial tnind 
I believe they would both appear about upon a par—for 
such they even appear to me, with political predilections, 
similarly inclined with my friend Child’s. 

Our friends will see in all this, the movements merely 
of a partisan—first seeking an excuse for voting for Clay, 
on the ground assumed, that his letter was the more “ hon¬ 
est,’?— now, that the contest is between Clay and immedi¬ 
ate Annexation, Van Buren being thrown aside, because 

he was not willing to sacrifice everything for Texas,” 
and finally, the great citcumscriber, who “ so far from hav¬ 
ing any personal objections to Annexation,” would be glad 
to see, it ” under certain conditions, is now urged as worthy 
our patronage. What a position for an Anli-SlavCry man! 
it might do for an uninformed Whig, but not a philanthro'- 

In my next, I will try to show, that to rely upon Clay, 
or the Whig party, as the “ circumscribing ” influence, is 
to realize nothing hut disappointment and ruin to our 
cause, and that to vote for him, will hasten Annexation, 
instead of postponing it. 

Respectfully, &e., J. FULTON, Jr. 


CIRCUIT COURT. —Before Jml g o Parkev. 

Action in New-York, to recover hire for a slave at 
Mobile. —Barrett Ames, vs. John BloOdgood. 

The plaintiff and defendant are natives, we believe, of 
New-York, hut have been engage:) for sometime as mer¬ 
chants at Mobile—the plaintiff being of the firm of Ames 
& Dellinger The present aefion is brought to recover 
$600, and Interest, being for the hire of a slave, named 
Jacob Thomas, at Moj)JLlir>m July, 1838, to November, 
1841, at $18 per month. 

J. M. Bixby, Esq. one of the counsel for plaintiff, sla¬ 
ted that Mr. Ames, in 1836, being out of health, quit 
Mobile, leaving his concerns with his partner, Mr. Del¬ 
linger, and, among other property, this boy Jacob, who is 
now in court, and will be produced on the stand. The 
boy was subsequently, for the period spoken of, in pos¬ 
session of Mr. Bloodgood. After being with him about six¬ 
teen months, Jacob made an arrangement with Mr. Blood- 
good to hire himself out, and pay Mr. Bloodgood, which 
be did, and regularly paid $18 to $20 a month till he left, 
except the last month, which he still owes him. A com¬ 
mission has been sent to Mobile, and the defence proba¬ 
bly will be that the slave was idle, and earned nothing 
except his board. But in opposition to. this we have the 
testimony of Mr. Dellinger, the late partner of plaintiff, 
who is also,brother-in-law to Mr. Bloodgood, and we have 
the slave himself, who is intelligent, and entitled to con¬ 
fidence, although he can neither read nor write. We will 
show he was taken away from his employment, where 
he had been earning $24 a month. They will also say 
that he did not earn what we charge, as he was part of 
the time sick. If he was so, his sickness was caused hy 
their taking the poor fellow to the caliboose, or guard¬ 
house, and there flogging him in a cruel manner, with 
what is termed a paddle, and so much injured that he 
was not able to work for sometime afterwards. He was 
always a faithful fellow, honest and trustworthy, and Mr. 
Ames would not have taken $1,200 for him. Jacob is 
now in the employ of the son-in-Jaw of Mr. Ames, and a 
good and faithful boy. If he did not earn, at Mobile, 
$18 or $20 a month for Mr. Bloodgood, it was Mr. B.’s 
own fault. He had not been accustomed to out-door 
work, yet Mr. Bloodgood put him immediately to work on 
a building, and gave him a hod with which to carry brick 
and mortar up a ladder to the workmen, and because he 1 
could not do all that was required of him, they sent him 
to the caliboose, where he was punished in, Ihe cruel 
manner I have mentioned. Tt will be shown, however, 
that he did earn the money, having, after being put to 
work that he could do, performed regular mechanic’s 
work, worth $30 or $40 a month. I would remark, said 
Mr. B. that Mr. Ames, in a kind and praiseworthy man¬ 
ner, afterwards manumitted and set him free. Jacob 
came to New-York, and althoug h, he is now free, clings 
still, in gratitude to the boon thafbas been afforded him, 
to the service of the family of his old master. 

Charles Dellinger called and sworn.—The plaintiff was 
my partner at Mobile, and the defendant is my brother- 
in-law. I believe there was no agreement with Mr. 
Bloodgood as to the price he should pay for the labor of 
Jacob. I left Mobile, on a visit to the North, in the au¬ 
tumn of 1838, and gave rny business in charge of Mr, 
McCoy. Jacob was at that time hired out to some one 
else, but I understood be left his place and returned to 
Mr. McCoy. 

Question hy Mr. Bixby.—What was slave labor worth 
at that time in Mobile for sucli a boy ? 

Edward Sandford,Esq. Counsel for defendant,.objec¬ 
ted to the question. The plaintiff has not shown that the 
boy is, or was, in a state of slavery, and I presume it will 
not be proper here to show whatslave labor is worth. 

Mr. Bixby—We will satisfy you in regard to that. 

Question to witness_To whom did Jacob belong ? 

Sandford—I object to that, too. 

Court.—What is the object of the objection ? 

Sandford.—The object is threefold. First—he claims 
pay for work of his servant. If he is not his servant, 
he cannot bring action. Secondly, title to a slave cannof 
beproved by parol testimony; it must be proved in some 
other manner. Third, Slavery is not known to the laws 
of New-York, or recognized by them, nor can an action 
connected with Slavery be founded on them. The courts 
of our State cannot be used or prostituted for such pur- 

Court.—I do not think the objection well taken. I 
think it is sufficient for the plaintiff to declare for the ser¬ 
vices, and if he cannot prove such hy parol testimony , he 
cannot prove at all. It is not necessary to take for a 
slave a deed or a bill of sale, and the question does not 
come under the statute of frauds. If he can prove ser¬ 
vice, I think he ought to be allowed to do so. 

Mr. Lord, (associate counsel for plaintiff,) remarked 
that the casein 12 Johnson decides that such is allowable. 

Court.—Yes, but then again it mgy be said in answer 
to that, that the decision in 12 Johnson was before Sla¬ 
very was abolished in this State. 

Question to witness.—To whom did Jacob belong? 

A.—He belonged to Mr. Ames. 

Court.—.Is it a colored boy ? 

A.—Yes, sir. 

Court.—What was his age at that time? 

A.—He was about 29 years of age. [Some person re¬ 
marked that it was a pretty advanced period still to apply 
to him the appellation of boy.] 

Mr. D. then proceeded in his testimony, during which 
he stated that he took Jacob into his employment as a 
house servant, after Mr. Ames left, and kept him as such 
for the greater period, till he himself left on a visitin ’38. 
On being cross-questioned, he stated that he parted with 
Jacob as a honsj-servant, on account of his not suiting 
him—he was rather sullen and troublesome nt times. If 
a person wanted such a boy, he would be well worth $18 
a month and his board. As to a sale of the slave, it 
would be difficult to say, in 1838, what would be his real 
cash value in the market, owing to the trouble in money 
affairs; he would probably, however, have sold for eight 
hundred or a thousand dollars! 

Q.—Have you been a purchaser and seller Of slaves 
there, and qualified to speak as to the .price? 

A.—Yes. As to hiring, I think in some kinds of busi¬ 
ness he would have been worth more than $18 a month, 
sueh as being a hand on board a steamboat, &c. 

The party himself was then called, and placed upon the 
stand. He is a lively-appearing colored man, of about 
middling size and height, and well dressed. If he was 
sullen and troublesome while a slave, the reverse appears 
to be his character now that he is a freeman. His 
answers were respectful atid concise, and generally very 
much to the point. 

Mr. Sandford inquired if he was the boy Jacob, alluded 
to in the declaration. This was admitted. He then ob¬ 
jected to his being sworn, as the laws of Alabama, in 


which Stale this proceeding occurred, will notallow a per¬ 
son who is a slave to be admitted as a witness in such a 
case there. The law of that State of March 6,1805, see. 

I, provides that no slave shall be admitted as a witness 
against any person whatever, except in criminal cases, 
when one slave will be admitted to give testimony against 
another slave. 

Court.—They say the plaintiff has manumitted the 
slave. How is that ? 

Lord.—Independent of that, sic, they cannot enact in 
that State what shall be evidence in the courts of this. 

Court.—That is true. The point, however, may be 
reserved. 

Sandford.—The Court will please note my exception. I 
say they cannot be permitted in our courts at all to give 
evidence touching such a contract. 

Mr. Dellinger was again called, and asked if he had 
been a witness to the execution of the paper handed him, 
being a certificate of manumission, or freedom, given to 
Jacob by Mr. Ames. 

Mr. Sandford remarked that there was no necessity for 
his answering, as the Court has not decided on the point. 

Court.—I have given no opinion on the subject, yet I 
think this Court has nothing to do with this branch of 
the question. 

It was shown that the certificate of manumission bore 
date in 1843.—Mr. Sandfiyd renewed his objection. He 
having been manumitted after the time fur which this ac¬ 
tion is brought, he would not be admitted as a witness in 
the place where the service was said to be performed, he 
not possessing a civil qualification in the Slate, and he 
cannot be used, consequently, as a witness for bis owner 
in our courts. 

Lord.—It’has been decided that, being manumitted, He 
is a competent witness. This is shown in 1st Johnson’s 
Rep. in the case of Deese. 

Jacob Thomas, (the youne man in question,) sworn.—I 
commenced working for Mr. Bloodgood in July. I do 
not remember the year. It was the year Mr. Dellinger 
came north with his family. I worked for him nearly 
thvee years. I worked for him sixteen months, till Christ¬ 
mas, when I asked him to let me hire myself out, and 
pay him so much. He agreed to do so if I would pay 
him $24 a month. I got work on board a steamboat, 
and paid him $24 the first month. I found myself. I 
told him that was too high. I then paid him $20 a 
month for two or three months, till the business became 
slack, and then I told him I could pay him only $19 a 
month. 1 worked out over sixteen months, and paid him 
all but $20. I think he furnished me, during that time, 
with a couple of suits of clothes—thev were of the coarse 
kind usually sent out for laborers there, and eost about 
$5 a suit. Mr. Dellinger found me the rest of my 
clothes. I was sick about a week, white working for 
Mr. Bloodgood, with the yellow fever. Mr. B. gave me 
some medicine. 

Question.—Was you sick at any other time, and if so, 

Sandford.—Stop a moment, you need not answer that. 
Bixby.-—He was sick from cruel treatment. 

The Court allowed the question. 

Witness.—Mr. Rich, Mr. Bloodgood’s foreman, at that 
time wanted me to go aloft with a hod. I told him I 
could not go. 

Mr. Sandford here objected. If Rich treated the wit¬ 
ness cruelly, be, and not Mr. Bloodgood, is responsible. 

Mr. Lord replied that such a rule would answer in an 
action brought for damages, but not on contract, where 
an attempt would be made to deduct for the time of the 
boy’s illness, which illness was caused by the person em¬ 
ployed by defendant. The answer was allowed. 

Witness. —I was ordered on top of the building, and 
could not go, and finally refused to do so. They put me 
i in the guard-house, and next day stripped and paddled me. 
Court.—What made you sick? 

Witness.—The punishment. 

Court.—By whom was it inflicted ? 

Witness.—By Mr. Rich, tfie foreman. 

Bixby.—What is the form of punishment used in what 
• is called paddling? 

Witness.—They bring the person up to the side of the 
grated window, and tie him up to an iron railing, with 
both hands extended each side above his head, so that he 
[nr she] cannot move. They are stripped when tied up, 
and then beaten with what is called a paddle, which is a 
piece of board about an inch thick, having a great many 
holes in it, which are bored with an inch augur, and hav¬ 
ing a handle, which the person who inflicts the punish¬ 
ment takes in his hands. I did not count the number 
of blows which were given me, but I was much injured 
by them, and sick for eight days afterwards. It was two 
weeks before I got well and came out of the guard-house, 
so as to go to work. I did hot obey Mr. Rich, in going 
on top of the building, for the reason that I was not ac¬ 
customed to such, and was afraid of my life. Mr. Blood¬ 
good did not know of the punishment. He was away at 
llift time. Mr. B. afterwards told me if I behaved myself 
I should have a trowel. I was set to nailing on lathes, 
and then to work'as a mason. I did as much coarse 
work as a man, I continued at this till I went to work 
for myself. 

Other questions were asked of a similar kind, but ob¬ 
jected to. Mr. Sandford said he did not think it proper 
that a person who was treated as a mere machine-man, 
as a horse, or any other description of personal property, 
in the place where' the transaction occurred, should be per 
milled to testify here. The objections were overruled:, but 
nothing material elicited, except that, Jacob said, he left 
the place he was at before going to Mr. Bloodgood, be¬ 
cause the master he was with, (Mr. Marshall,) came 
down to the store in the morning, and threatened severely 
to whip him. When he went back to Mr. McCoy, the 
latter,gentleman (who was Secretary of the Merchant’s 
Insurance Co.) said he had a good mind to kill him, &c. 

During the argument, Mr. Lord said that he recollect¬ 
ed when slavery was allowed in this State, and lie had 
observer! the difference between men in a state of slavery, 
and when free. From the treatment they receive, and 
the knowledge of their degraded condition, slaves are 
almost invariably snllen, and, as was staled by Mr. Del¬ 
linger, troublesome, but that grows out of their abject 



After the testimony for plaintiff had been given, the 
counsel for defendant moved for a non-suit on the ground, 
1st, that it is averred in the declaration, that the action 
is for services performed by a slave; 2d, it is a relation 
not known or recognized, in this view, by our laws—it 
rests upon positive statute, and sucli statute must be 
shown By the party coming under it; 3d, if shown to 
have been rendered and recognized, by the laws of the 
place of contract, our laws cannot be set in motion to en¬ 
force the contract, as it is contrary to the policy of our 
laws, to the laws of nature, and Ihe laws of God. 

Judge Parker said the position would be a good one be¬ 
fore a higher Court, but he himself could not entertain the 
non-suit, and it was denied. 

The testimony of Mr. Rich, and others, at Mobile, was 
read. Their great aim, particularly as relates to Mr. 
R. was to show that Jacob was not worth more than his 
board while with Mr. B. 

The counsel for defendant then opened the case to the 
Jury, in which he contended that the action should not 
have been brought in this city—that it is contrary to the 
policy of our laws, and repugnant to the spirit of our 
people—that if Slavery exists in any of our States,.let 
the enforcement of the contracts in relation to them be 
confined to those ,Slates, and not permit the oourts of 
New-York to be prostituted, and a New-York Jury be 
called upon to settle the disputes of dealers in slaves at 
the South. Mr. Bloodgood Was in the counting-room of 
Mr. McCoy when Jacob returned from Mr. Marshalls, 
and agreed to take him, and did so, but be was worth no 
more than his board and clothes while with Mr. B. which 
was given him, &e. 

The counsel contended that the sum paid by the slave 
to Mr. Bloodgood, while working for himself, amounting 
to about $300, is all that should be allowed. 

The Counsel for plaintiff (Mr. Lord) urged that the 
value of the services of the slave wasshown by his hav¬ 
ing received $24 a month both before going to, and after he 


left Mr. B. As to the imputation on his character, that 
is disproved by the confidence reposed in him by his for¬ 
mer owner and master ; in whose family, although free, 
he still is, and who think highly of him. As to the action 
being brought here instead of at Mobile, it is proper that 
it should be here. Mr. Ames has given freedom to his 
former slave, and the defendant came to this city, where 
he is no stranger, having formerly lived, and having ma¬ 
ny relatives here, [Mr. Ames, Mr. Dellinger, and Mr. 
Bloodgood, went to Mobile, we understand, in 1828.] Mr. 
Lord contended that defendant was liable for the amount 
charged; and as to his‘sickness that was occasioned by 
the faults of defendant’s foreman, and on the defendant 
should fall the loss. The Court charged that however 
much abhorrence we may all have for the principle of Sla¬ 
very, it had nothing to do with the merits of this case, 
which is a mere action of assumpsit on account, and the 
testimony in relation to the punishment was only allowed 
with the view to show whether the illness of the man 
had been caused by the agent of defendant, or otherwise. 
The only question for the Jnry-lo decide is, whether the 
services rendered were worth what is charged for them. 
If so, they will find for plaintiff, deducting the sum laid 
out for the slave in clothing, &c.—Verdict for plain¬ 
tiff, $579. 

For plaintiff, Messrs. J. A. Bixby and D. Lord. For 
defendant, Mr. E. Sandford. 
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Take Notice.— There is a paper published in this cit; 
called the New-York Standard, and letters and papei 
intended for us, often get miscarried to that office. Ot 
friends and correspondents will please he snre and dire: 
to us, as the Anti-Slavery Standard. 

NORTHERN AND SOUTHERN DfSUNIONISM. 

It is a little curidns that there should be. two move 
ments on foot at the same time, one at the North, an 
one at the South, each having for its object the Dissolu 
tion of the Union, but designed, the one for the destruc 
tion, and the other for the perpetuation of Slavery. Ther 
is this special difference, however, between the two, tha 
one is serious and in earnest, and the other a sham andt 
pretence. When the Slavery party met with their tempo 
rary discomfiture in the matter of the Annexation of Tex 
as, its leaders began to look about them to see how the; 
could whip the North in again to its former submission 
Nothing seemed more to their purpose than the old bug 
bear of Disunion which had so often frightened their re 
bellions vassals into obedience. Accordingly they hav: 
tricked-it out anew, with added horrors, and set it up fei 
our astonishment and dismay. South Carolina is at hei 
fid tricks again. Having succeeded in making the Greal 
Compromiser offer up his American System, with the con¬ 
sent of the servile North, not from any change of opinion 
as to its rightfulness and utility, but solely from bodilj 
fear of that waspish little sovereignty, it is no wonder she 
feels encouraged to play the same bullying game again. 
Governor McDuffie is out openly for Texas or Disunion. 
Political and festive meetings declare for a Southern 
Confederacy with Texas, rather than a Northern Con¬ 
federacy without it. Men around the stump, or over 
their cups, are very bold, and full of desperate resolve 
and slaveholding patriotism, A Convention is talked of 
to mature these heroic designs. The cry of “wolf,” is 
raised loud and long, hut it has been raised so often, that 
men, no longer alarmed, begin to. scoff and gibe at it. 
This is a siga full of meaning to the South, that Northern 
allegiance is not what it once was. 

A great change has come over the Northern mind on 
this subject within the. last ten years. Not only have the 
people learned how much reality there is in these often 
repeated threats of the South, but they have also begun 
to think that their execution may, by possibility, not be 
the greatest of calamities. And this not merely among 
the fanatical Abolitionists, but among the sober, practi¬ 
cal, statesmenlike men of the world, and of business, 
whose enthusiasm is spent upon the main chance, and 
whose fanaticism is exhausted in the worship of the 
Almighty Dollar. The five hundred millions out of 
which the South has managed within that time to jockey 
the North, have most eloquent tongues to set forth the 
value of the Union. Men who are better arithmeticians 
than the cotton-planters of South Carolina, have been 
“ calculating the-value of the .Union”—and they do not 
find it worth much after all. If, to suppose an impossible 
case, the Sooth could be in earnest in its wish to dissolve 
the existing partnership, I fancy it would not meet with 
any very serious opposition from the other members of 
the firm. They would be willing to take their chance by 
themselves, though deprived of the assistance of the spend¬ 
thrift partners who do nothing in the concern except 
spend the money, and bully those who furnish them with 
it. The true relations of the North to the South, the poli¬ 
tical servitude under which it groans, the insults and inju¬ 
ries which have been heaped upon the one by the other, 
are much more generally known and felt, thanks to the 
Abolitionists, than they were ten years ago. Men do not 
think now that it is worth their While to submit to be kick¬ 
ed for the privilege of having their pockets picked. The 
Anti-Slavery movement has worked a mighty change in 
the opinions and feelings of the Northern people respect¬ 
ing the South. There is still servility and toad-eating 
enoush, both in public life and private society, but it is 
very different from what it was of old time. 

It would be indeed a happy day for the Slave that should 
announce the actual dissolution of the Union by t^eir 
masters. Though it might seem at first to be a darkening 
of their destiny, it would only be that darkness that 
ushers in the day. It would be like the tyrannic behests 
of Pharaoh to the children of Israel,—only a forerunner 
of their deliverance with a strong band and an outstretch¬ 
ed arm. It would be indeed the pride that goeth before 
destruction, and the haughty spirit that precedes a fall 
that would prompt such a suicidal act. It would be a 
modern instance of the madness with which, according 
to the old tragic poet, God visits those whom he means 
to destroy. A slaveholding Stale can no more exist 
without a free Stale to which to cling, than the mistletoe 
can flourish if torn from the oak, or the vine if divorced 
from the elm. All modern history shows this to be true. 
Were Mexico and Spanish America more virtuous than 
Cuba, or even our own Southern States, that they abo¬ 
lished Slavery as soon as they had established their own 
freedom ? There is no reason to believe it. But the mo¬ 
ment that severed the bond that connected them with 
the mother-country, saw the chains struck fromthelimbs 
of their own slaves. And this not so much from any nice 
sense of consistency and honor on their part, but be¬ 
cause they could no longer keep them. The only appa¬ 
rent exception to this general rule,—the Empire of Bra¬ 
zil—is only apparent, as the connection between the old 
world and the new is still maintained by a common royal 
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family upon either throne. When the Czar dissolves his This note tells ns that “ nothing could be further from God, and neglecting the ordinances. The man who does 
union with his standing army, when the Sultan severs his the truth,” than the charge against the author of advoca- this, ia however slight a degree, and though he may have 
connection with his guards, when the town-pauper calcu- ting Slavery in his Lecture last winter, and that there is become convinced that the ordinance is oftrifting moment, 
lates the value of his glorious union with the overeersof no “discrepancy between that Lectureand the presentDis- has committed the unpardonable sin, for he has broken 


a serious movement course.” The last assertion n 


the poor, then we may expect to see a serious movement course, 
instituted by the slaveholders, for the abrogation of the regard only the s 
American Union. The consternation with which the en- may be no less so 
tire slaveholding region was thrown three years since by intenlii 
the first serious Northern demonstration to the same end, who te 
was sufficient evidence of the instinctive horror they feel dil for 
at such a possibility. Some of them honestly declared But it i 
in their places in Congress, that the Dissolution of the and do 
Union would be equivalent to the Abolition of Sla- the pre 


the abrogation of the regard only the spirit that animated both, and the first and if the spi 
ion with which the en- may be no less so, if it is meant only as an assertion of keeps his cove 
n three years since by intention. I am ready always to take a man at his word, still hold his 
•ation to the same end, who tells me he hates Slavery, and will give him all ere- die in possess 
nctive horror they fee) dit for innocence of intention, when he lays claim to it. straight to He 
hem honestly declared But it is no uncommon thing for men to intend one thing, and in nearly 
the Dissolution of the and do another; and giving Dr. Dewey all due credit in then, what wr 
the Abolition of Sla- the present case, I apprehend both his Lecture of last win- man—no mat 
sot long before had announ- ter, and the present Discourse are deserving of the name of their souls, 
it his pocket, demanding a of pro-slavery, though in a different degree. The Dis- cause them to 
earnest for the punishment course, it is true, contains many eloquent passages. The all their day; 
tilion to the same el- right of man, by virtue of his humanity, to Freedom, is above that of 
emancipate their black asserted as a self-evident truth, and in glowing words, as a wrong, it si 


very. And Mr. Rhetr, who not long before bad announ- ter, and the present Discourse ar 
ced that he had resolutions in his pocket, demanding a of pro-slavery, though in a diff 
dissolution of the Union, was earnest for the punishment course, it is true, contains many < 
of Mr. Adams, for presenting a petition to the same ef- right of man, by virtue of his hi 
feet! The Slavocraey would sooner emancipate their black asserted as a self-evident truth, a 
slaves at the South, than they would release their hold a point not to be argued. Slavei 
upon their white slaves at the North, whojdo their fight- rors, is depicted with a masterly f 
ing and their manfacturing, and their importing for no- ly enough, that the writer is not 
thing, and “find themselves.” the sum of the felon system,—as 

It may be that there are some genuine fanatics at ihe man is ? An indignant tone of r 
South—and this Mr. McDuffie may be one of them,—who sometimes breaks out at the co 
are serious in the wish they express for the dissolution of wrong, and there is much appa 
the Union ; but the mass of sensible slaveholders know wish for its speedy abolition. I 
too well what they are about to permit such gasconades mon thing. The times demand t 
to end in anything but sound and fury. Their zeal for press, and in the political caucu 
Disunion is seriously cooled by finding that there are two shall he shown to the growing A 
ends to the Union, and that the false sanctity which had the people, and thus much allegii 
been thrown around it at the North, is fast being stripped pies of Freedom. It is well that 
away from it. As the demand for the Abolition of Slave- thankful for, and also a very sig 


his covenant with God. A man may be a slaveholder, 
and if the spirit of God has entered his heart, and he 
keeps his covenant, (that is, breaks no ordinance,) he may 
still hold his slaves, though slaveholding is wrong, and 
die in possession of ten thousand slaves, yet sh;all he go 
straight to Heaven. This, if I understand it, is the idea, 
and in nearly the words of the preacher. No matter, 
then, what wrong a man shall commit against his fellow- 
man—no matter if he be a robber of the poor—a robber 
of their souls, as well as their bodies—no matter if he 
cause them to walk in spiritual and intellectual darkness 
all their days, and render their social condition hardly 


Hie man who does I suave case. 

hoagh he may have Tn another column will be found and interesting Report 
I of trifling moment, P f a slave case, for which I am indebted to the kindness 
for he has broken Mr. Davies, the Court Reporter of the‘New-Yoik Tri- 
' be a slaveholder, bune. 


J four negroes, sailors, (called cvew-m 
i of the Alert, Mr. Bosanqupt, was tol. 
brig was the Cyrus, of. New Orleans, 
by him by force, to save himself the trn 


who he was, and to show me a power from n: 
of Dublin will accept my thanks for Ihe his hands on his flag, saying, “ this tells who I 


R. D. Webb, of Dubun will accept mv th 
ridlr; English, And Scotch papers he was 
iend me. They are always very aqpeptable. 


k asserted as a self-evident truth, and in glowing words, as a wrong, it shall be forgiven him.. But if he goeth not a week or a moi 
d a point not to be argued. Slavery itself, with all its hor- on First and Fourth-day to meeting, and wearelh not a not. My friend 
:- rors, is depicted with a masterly hand, which shows plain- straight coat, and a broad-brimmed hat, and sayeth not thee la yed his letters 
i- ly enough, that the writer is not ignorant of the item and and thou, and folfilJeth not snch-like covenants with the 

the sum of the felon system,—as indeed, what intelligent Father of all men, then shall these things not be forgiven _ ACKS ° NVIIXE 
e man is ? An indignant tone of remonstrance anil rebuke him, and he shall be damned. Shades of Fox and Bene- j 
o sometimes breaks out at Ihe continuance of this great zet! is this the “ testimony ” borne by “ early Friends?” ** ace 


•stand it, is the idea, James Fulton's note of the 29lh ultimo is received. p 0 
:aclier. No matter, His first letter was already in type. It has been “ una- e< 
it against his fellow- voidably postponed,” as I had said in another paragraph. w 
' the poor—a robber I mtftt use my best judgment in regard to the insertion of jj] 
es—no matter if he communications, and always endeavor to do so as shall a 
ntellectual darkness best answer the exigency of the moment. As for instance, A 
ial condition hardly I have postponed Mr. Jackson’s letters to make room for 
h he knows it to be Fulton’s, because ihe former will have just as much force fo 
But if he goeth not a week or a month hence, as now, which the latter would yi 
, and wearelh not a not. My friend Fulton will be assured that I have de- U 


ig, saying, “ this tells who I am and 
will come on board, and you will see 
sir : a protest shall be made for viola- 
The moment he got on deck with his 
e ordered his men (o open my hatches, 
. down himself with his company, and 


sd crew-men.) meet at Liberty Hall, at half-past 10 o’clock, A. M. 
t, was lOld by with Edmund Quincy, C. L. Remond, Francis Jackson, 
v Orleans, and W. A. White, and Wendell Phillips, who are all expeet- 
ielf the trouble ed to be present on tbe occasion. Let Bristol county 
:ime asked him awake for the bondman, and send forth a renewed 
>m my Govern- sound—“ No Union with Slaveholders, religiously or po- 
except putting litically !” 

ho I amand Per order New-Bedford Anti-Slavery Society, 

d you will see New-Bedford, Oci. 3, 1844. 


nd crew, he ordered his men to, open my hatches, WEYMOUTH ANTI-SLAVERY FAIR. 

[ aft; went down himself with his company, and has been found impossible to make preparation for 
deck, after he found thalthe vessel hadnothing but tbis Fair Quite so early as was at first proposed, and no- 
Itotber paragraph, water ballast, and nothing else. He I hen came toward tree of the lime will be given hereafter. The friends of 
. r me, and said in a 'rough manner , <( I want to see your the cause are entreated to unite with fresh zeal, liberali- 

to the insertion ot papers => My answer was in l,he same tone, « why should and industry, that the occasion may not fail to be what 
to do so as Shall a man like yon take the liherty to jump on board of an ni ? w Promises lo be—one of great importance to the 
. As for instance, American vessel, against the Captain’s will, opening Anti-Slavery Enterprise, and of uncommon interest to its 
to m.l-p rnnrn for batcb&? > searching the cabin, going all over the ship, advocates. A few very beautiful articles from abroad 
to mate without speaking a word to me, and besides, requiring bave •»«» already received, and donations of materials 

iust as much force that I must show you my papers ? Please tell me who for making more; so that a large attendance on the week- 
ih the latter would you are? you are not in uniform. Any pirate can come *7 sewing meeting is more than ever desirable, as the 
tllat i h avp a., man anchor, like your brig, and send a boat with an time of the Fair approaches. 

English flag, as you do. Please show me a power to MARY WESTON, ) r 

cessary. visit, and then, on the spot, I will show you my papers.” SARAH H. COWING, j 

He said, “ I have it, but it is on board.” “ WeJI, go and - 

tell me the post- get it,” said I. He said,“my word is good enough.” I TO ABOLITIONISTS, AND THE PUBLIC IN GEN 
the above-named said that I was not obliged to believe him. Then again ERAL. 

he asked for the papers. You shall not see them, said I. .. _ , _ " >. • ' •. . , 

“Well, if you don’t show me your papers, I take you to <[n 4 ,. \ mee ." n£; °f tha Executive Cnmunuee of th 

sss i. Concord, N. £i«,, JS ”"'l. tart™ “ r“ ^ 

tain of my own ship, or, if you wish to take charge of Hattons, receive and collect pledge 

• ■ - --- come ? afo ““sidl en to fire mft^^m^kftfod ” hold° " ^LOT HOLMES, Chairman pro tern. 

G E N C E . Dur'ingfo’is "eon JaMES 

-.■--- . versation, I had my log book in my left hand. Then, 

thinking that I would show my papers quicker, he said AMERICAN FREE PRODUCE ASSOCIATION. 
FlFTEFN DAYS -° T* 5 ’ " the Teasfm wh V y°« cannot show me the papers The sixth annual meeting of the society will be held 
•E. ' ' is, because yon have sold your vessel—I was told so.” Philadelphia, on the 15th of Tenth month. To all pi 

, r , r 1 ls , tr,,a > Slr > 1 replied “ if roy vessel was sold, sons interested in supplying themselves with productio 

Uo°h» n r" 1 V S 1 wmild not ■ la y e the American flag up. Neither I nor f ree from the guilt of Oppression,—and lo the membe 

igence ftom Eng- my crew would be on board ” of the Anti-Slavery Societies, an earnest invitation 

"IS-. wow, vexed to see that he could not succeed in any eiven to be present at this meeting. To the former th 

tnt intelligence ol way, he then said, “Well, I will go in Ihe cabin and they may effectively aid in carrying on a work which ih 

olleagues by a re- make search all over.” I immediately placed the Amen- consider essential to secure a conscience void of often 
on ot the war be- can flag before the cabin door, held by me, tbe mate, and towar d God and man—to the Abolitionists who do not . 

. . . . ,w0 °' m y y ef y "g bl > and observing to him that he fra in from the use of slave labor products that they mi 

by commtsstons could not enter in Ihe cabin without trampling on the learn—that in this union with slaveholders, they a 
the 5th uiumo, to Umted States Flag. His answer was, “ That it made no upholding a system which they wish to destroy. 

10, the Queen, ac- difference lo him,” and immediately he rushed into the ‘ JAMES MOTT, Ch’n. Ex. Com. 

usual cortige left cabin, followed by. bis officer and a negro, and trampled Philadelvhia. 9th mo. 18th. 1844. 


sum of the felon system,—as indeed, what intelligent Father of alt men, then i 
is ? An indignant tone of remonstrance and rebuke him, and he shall be dai 
Himes breaks out at the continuance or this great zet I is this foe “ testimi 
is, and there is much apparent earnestness in the 

for its speedy abolition. But all this is no uneom- cassi 

thing. The times demand that in the pulpit, by the I received a few day’s 
s, and in the political caucus, thus much deference Philadelphia, requesting 
1 he shown to the growing Anti-Slavery sentiment of speech delivered in th 


Jacksonville, Mass. —Can any 
office address of persons residing 


ial it is so, and a thing to be 
significant fact. But very 


I received a few day’s since a letter from a friend in 
Philadelphia, requesting me to publish C. M. Clay’s 
speech delivered in the Tremont Chapel, Boston. I 
shall be glad always to grant any request compatible 
with what I esteem my duty lo the American Society. 
The Standard belongs to them, and not to me, and is an 


[D“ Abby Kelley desires her friends and correspondents 
to be apprised that her post-office address is Concord, N. 
H. for the present. 

GEN ERALIN TE LLIG ENG E. 


>f the Union, grows deeper and I far is it from being the power which shall abolish Slavery. Anti-Slavery paper, and that only. I have 


louder at the North, they will become again, what they The Methodists did as much a century ago, an 
were when they were first startled by the word from North- Friends far more than this, long before. But they 
ern lips, ihe most eager and earnest of the defenders of the abolished Slavery, and never would, but on the con 
Union. It is idle and ridiculous to suppose that men in contenting themselves with this barren testimonv- 
their senses intend lo fling away their power and their paratively barren, I mean—have become in fact, i 
defence as long as they can retain them. It is foeslvield progress of time, the two most pro-slavery sects, i 


of Ajax alone that protects foe bastard champion of Sla- portion t< 


and the make it the vehicle of either Whig or Democratic election- 
ley never eering speeches, in good faith with the Society; and in 
contrary, stood failh with myself, should be very ready to return my 
nv—com- commission were I expected lo do any such contemptible 
ct, in the work. Being an Abolilionist, it is as impossible for me 
;s, in pro- to be a Democratic or Whig partisan, as it is for a thing 


noi 10 me, anu is an ARRIV al OF THE CALEDONIA—FIFTEEN DAYS ; s be p a , 
I have no right to LATER from EUROPE. “ It is n 

Democratic election- The steamship Caledonia arrived at Boston,on Tliurs- I would 
the Society; and in day morning, by which wehave intelligence from Eng- my crew 


s little reason tol the mischief of such discourses 


or to hope that he will rush from beneath its shadow I acknowledging the evil and the sin of Slavery, they < 
n the bosses of his enemy’s bucklers. It is all Slavery firm also, and the more powerfully from their appai 


■ , land to the 19th ultimo, her day of sailing, 

eyre y lei n my By this arrival we have the important intelligence of 
any such contemptible the liberation of O’Connell and his colleagues by a re- 
s as impossible for me versal of sentence, and the termination of the war be- 
in «« it is fnr n ihinn tween France and Morocco. 

\ ’ ' ”, The British Parliament was prorogued by commissions 

time. The speech of appointed to represent her Majesty on the 5th ultimo, to 
anti-free-trade speech the 10th instant; and on.the 9th ultimo, the Qoeen, ac- 
the Standard, than the companied by Prince Albert, and the usual cortige, left 


can do now to hold its own, with all the countenance, com- candor, the popular noth 
fort, and protection which it receives from the North; with we have nothing ti 
how long would it be able to stand if these were with- have even no right to a 
drawn ? Almost the whole civilized world is arrayed f am not one of the 
against it,—is it likely that it will willingly reject the deem that nothing is des 
ally from whom it derives its whole moral and physical which does not square 
support ? Would that it might be thus left to its own de- my own notion of expei 


discourses as this before us—that Mr. Clay referred to, is a Whig anti-free-trade speech the 10th instant; and i 

vil and the sin of Slavery, they con- which no more deserves a place in the Standard, than the aom P a nied by Prince 

, , , , London for Scotland l 

lore powerfully from their apparent thousand and one caucus speeches and twaddling ser- She arrived at Dundee 
:e, com-1 candor, the popular notion that it is an evil and sin where- mons which are made every week, because they also con- has been indefinitely p< 
North ; with we have nothing to do, and the removal of which we la ' n a spice of Anti-Slavery. I honor and respect C. M. All apprehension of 

•e with-) have even no right to attempt. Clay, and believe him to be an honest, upright man, ac- gBS^ly^lasted* 11 ai 

those—if there are any such—who cording to his light, and will always publish with great the second week in Oc 

deservingof the name of anti-slavery pleasure his Anti-Slavery speeches. But as a Whig, I Court. 


TO ABOLITIONISTS, AND THE PUBLIC IN GEN¬ 
ERAL. 

At a meeting of the Executive Committee of the 
“Ohio American Anti-Slavery Society,” held at Salem, 
September 8, 1844, William W. Brown was employed 
as agent for that Society, and authorized to hold Con¬ 
ventions, solicit donations, receive and collect pledges, 
&e. for the same. 

LOT HOLMES, Chairman pro tem. 

James Barnaby, Sec. 


was told so.” Philadelphia, on the 15th of Tenth month. To all per- 
ssel was sold, SO ns interested in supplying themselves with productions 
Neither I nor f ree from the guilt of Oppression,—and to the members 
of the Anti-Slavery Societies, an earnest invitation is 
ucceed in any e iven to be present at this meeting. To the former that 
Ihe cabin and they may effectively aid in carrying on a work which ihey 
led the Ameri- consider essential to secure a conscience void of offence 
Ihe mate, and toward God and man—to the Abolitionists who do not re- 
to him that he f ra i n from the use of slave labor products that they may 
tnpling on the learn—that in this union with slaveholders, they are 
lat it made no upholding a system which they wish to destroy. 


i- has been indefinilely postponed. 

[ All apprehension of a collision between England and 
France was at an end—the Tahiti question having been 
amicably adjusted; and Louis Phillippe had appointed 
11 the second week in October for his visit to the English 


J a negro, and trampled Philadelphia, 9th rr 

ie presence of my crew. • _ 

nsulted ; it will cost dear 


JAMES MOTT, Ch’n. Ex. Com. 


? Would that it might be thus left to its own de- my own notion cf expediency. But we have tbe right to 
Its days would then be numbered, and it would demand, and this the Abolitionists have always done, and 
counted among by-gone and half-doubled abo- have done no more, that all men should do something for 
minations. What a change wonld not such an event the removal of a confessedly great sin; they have also 
work in the aspect of things at the North ! How earnest assumed the right, in common with the rest of the world, 
would be the denunciations of Slavery by politician and of trying men’s deeds by their own acknowledged stan- 


isteem him in a false ai 
treat and peculiar influei 
>eing given to the Whig 
ny of the slave’s cause, 


by -priest, free from all the exceptions and reservations d atd. Weighed in this balance, this Discourse will be 
which tbe Union now extorts from their lips! How the found wanting, and giving its author credit for believing 


!0 way of its progress, so far as these miserable parties can 
1 ; now be said to be in the way at all. The elements of 
i- dissolution are rapidly at. work in them both, and their 
,e power for evil nearly at an end. The Abolitionists, how- 


I wicked position and from his 0,1 ,he 4th ultimo > the decision of Lord Denman, the his negioes to I 
P ’ ' Chief Justice of the Enelish Queen’s Bench, on the sub- obey llie order 

:e, as a reformed slaveholder, jeet of the sentence of O’Connell and his co-traversers, the negro, and 
my, I esteem him as the ene- was delivered. His lordship strongly denounced the il- to arm themse! 
standing directly in the oF l he whole proceedings, and characterized the the British offii 

. ’ ., . treatment which the traversers had received in the mat- were ready to 

hese miserable parties can ter of the jury list, as a “mockery, a delusion, and a pale, and with 
it all. The elements of snare I” Ultimately, the Lord Chancellor put the ques- lain, stop your 
in them both, and their tion, when the judgment was reversed by a ma jority of nor butchery.” 
rp. • . . one of the law lords—three to two. Some of the lay go in the cabin 

ihe Abolitionists, how- peers wished, in this emergency, to rush to the assistance that my papers 


to the English nation.” They all came on deck, and 1 

between England and the Captain told me lo let him have my log book. My It is propos 
question having been answer was—“ Never /—and as long as I have a drop of out the State o 
lillippe had appointed blood in my veins, no British subject should take it away ti-Slavery ligh 
s visit to the English from me.” Then he observed that he had the power to to a sense of I 
obtain it by force, and at the same time ordered one of important sub; 
of Lord Denman, the his negioes to take the book from me, who attempted to your sympath 
n’s Bench, on the sub- obey the order given to him. X stepped back, pushing keeping such 
and his co-traversers, the negro, and called my mate and crew to assist me, and the field; the 
igly denounced the il- to arm themselves with handspikes and’ knives, in case very, the othei 
and characterized the the British officer should give a new order. All my men slave, (he hav 


hey all came on deck, and FRrENDS OF THE SLAVE, 

m have my log book. My It is proposed to hold a series of conventions throngh- 
as long as I have a drop of out the Stale of Ohio, this summer and fall, to spread An- 
i subject should take it away ti-Slavery light and truth abroad, and awaken the people 
id that he had the power to to a sense of their responsibilities in reference to thisall- 
e same time ordered one of important subject. We appeal to you, fellow-citizens, to 
from me, who attempted to your sympathies and sense of justice, for the means of 
f stepped back, pushing keeping such men as Amos Dresser and Henry Bibb in 
te and crew to assist me, and the field ; the one to show what we have to do with sla- 
dspikes and knives, in case very, the other to tell of the wrongs and sufferings of the 
e a new order. All my men slave, (he having been one of the sufferers,) with pathos 
the British Captain turned and natural eloquence that goes directly to the heart, 
i coward, said to me, “ Cap- awakening the tender sympathies of the soul and taking 
wish to see any blood shed, directly hold of the individual’s conscience, 
g took place. He wanted to Shall they and all others be enabled to plead the cause 


spirit of Liberty would revive and flourish 


. and meaning what he says, “ oi 


r, have something else to do than support either of of the Government, but they 


1 Chancellor put the ques- lain, stop yonr men; I don't wish to see any blood slied, directly hold of the individ' 
reversed by a majority of nor butchery Then nothing took place. He wanted to Shall they and all others 
lo two. Some of the lay go in the cabin to make a second search. I observed to him of freedom and rebuke the 
:y, lo rush to the assistance that my papers were on board, in my trunk; and showed .. , . 


; the blows aimed at Slavery when the b* condemned. If Slavery is all he says it is, and there 


n of Liberty should be freed from the entanglements 


C is any truth in the principles of that religion in wh 
profeses to believe, then it is our business, our mi 
] lemn duty, lo labor now, and with ail our strength, 


till ” is them, and the least interesting Anti-Slavery matter is Wharncliffe, w 
id there of more importance, and more deserving of a place in the Tjjjjjjji 
hich he columns of our papers, than the best of their speeches, l0 tbe peerage, 
nost so- calculated as they are, to deceive the people, and keep The result c; 
h, as we out of sight the subject which should be paramount to opinion of the 


Wharncliffe, who showed them that bad as was the 
versal of the judgment, their interference by voti 
wonld be worse—more damaging to the Constitution a 


3 restrained by Lord him the key. He said, “ Let me have Ihe key, or I shall 
i- have it by force.” My answer was, “ Have you forgot- 
r, ten what took place for ihe log hook?—Do you wish to 
d begin again ?” Then he said, “I will go in the cabin 
and have your trunk broken open.” I gave him no an- 
e swer. He sent his officer and a negro to act; I followed 


mined purpose; the last is an empty blustering bravado, that i s pro-slavery—pro-slavery the most to bedreaded and 
The Northern Disunionists are men who perceive that deprecated, which lulls us to rest, and while it acknowl- 
the Constitution of the country is designed to protect and edges tbe evil, assures ns there is no reme ly, and begs 
perpetuate Slavery, and, therefore, in obedience to their us to seek for none. This, this Discourse does; and pro¬ 
religious convictions of duty, refuse to lake any part in bably many who listened to it, who might, had the right 
its administration, until the abrogation of its slavehold- word been spoken, and the pupil been faithful to its trust, 


n, for its immediate extermination. And all others, and which, being left unattended to, the expe- 


ience of all the past tells ns, it 
nosperily or happiness for the n 


eople, and keep The result came upon every one so unexpectedly—the swer. He sent his officer and a negro to act; 1 followed 
e paramount to °P ini on of the majority of the Judges delivered on the them With my mate. They broke it and took the papers 
. , . previous Monday, against the traversers, having been uni- out of it. I observed to the officer that I had money in 

leu to, the expe- versal ly regarded as decisive of the question—that the my trunk, a gold watch, &c. He made no answer. We 
to expect either world could not credit the announcement. The sensa- all went on deck; he handed the papers to the Captain. 

tion which the news produced in London, and the other I then told him, “ Now, you are satisfied of yonr chef d’ 
large towns where it became known, has rarely been oeuvres, please give me my papers, because I shall sail lo- 
, equalled in modern days, and when it crossed the channel, morrow.” “No, Sir, I will keep them with me, and 


e that, the Union is practically 


In another column will be found two letters from Henry and f® aalled Dublin, men co 
dually, however, the incredi 

Olay. That to C. M. Clay is said lo have been stolen from cee ded by the most unbouni 
the Tribune office, and I publish it because it has been O’Connell is said to have rt 


it credit its truth. Gra- pocket them.” 


e my trunk, a gold watch; &c. He made no answer. We ^ tften ,n ree ?°!T* T‘ y ^ l 
- all went on deck; he handed the papers to the Captain. 

* I then told him, “Now, you are satisfied of yonr chef d’ £nd on the na ion s naked heart, 

n oeuvres, please give me my papers, because I shall sail to- ScaUer lhe llvmg coals of trulh - 

I, morrow.” “ No, Sir, I will keep them with me, and Contributions and pledges can be handed to A. F.Han- 


Shall tongues be mute when derds are wro 
That well might shame extremest hell. 
Shall freemen lack the indignant thought, 
Shall mercy’s bosom cease to swell ? 

1 Shall honor bleed, shall truth succumb, 
Shall pen, and thought, and soul be dumb. 
By all above, around, below, 

Be our indignant answer, No. 

Up then in freedom’s manly part, 

From grey-head eld to fiery youth, 

And on the nation’s naked heart, 

ScaUer the living coals of truth.” 


i him, “ As long as my papers 
I make an abandonment of nfty 
ew left her at the same time. 


device by which the people of the North i 


e made the homes, persuaded that they w 


much talked of in the political prii 


ie there re l ease without betraying the least emotion of surprise. The Atlas says—“The foregoing are the documents 


P. C. DUMAS. Columbiana c 


na, Cadiz, and Cyrus McNeely, Harrison county, Jane 
Boyd, Lloydsville, Belmont county, Thomas Moore, Car- 
roll county, George Garretson, Treasurer, New Lisbon, 


, Elihu Bailey, Somerset, Belmont 


overseers, police officers, and slave-catchers of the South, 


g, while they laid the flatterin: 


is and infamous compact. The Southern Hisunionisls 


mulling of such an impi- to their consciences that this only v 


ie part of the readers of the Stan- l|im their congratulations. On Friday evening the order 
; likely to see it elsewhere, to see it for the discharge of the prisoner arrived, and at 7 o’clock, 


do, for they eottld do nothing el 


know as well as we do the true purpose and intent of tfie To strike the balance between duty and inclination, 
Constitution, and they intend to enforce them. Their when the one bids us to do the right, regardless of conse- 
cry of Dissolution is not designed to endanger any of the fitonces, and the other bids us remember that theseconse- 


substantial benefits the Union has conferred on them, but mences are exceedingly disagreeable and not to be en- enough) or am 
to frighten the North into submission lo their pleasure, by dined; is never an easy task, and is very apt to involve ns a | e „i t ; ma(e e ] 
the threat of taking away the imaginary advantages it ' n inconsistencies which the head should be ashamed of, j ( - m. Clay 
has conferred on her. The whole course of the South for if the heart is not. Dr. Dewey places himself in just this es t0 ’ vo(e , he 
the last fifty years, and especially for the last three, is predicament, altd gives utterance to much of the unmean- S0) anJ it floe 
full of conclusive proofs of this truth. The slaveholders in£r ea,,t in reaard 10 Slavery, which, however excusable C |’ ay 9holj[|1 k| 
dread Disunion as they do Abolition. And they have it may have been ten years ago, when the people were as- ri woul j seem 
told us so in words, and by more emphatic actions. It is tonished at the temerity of any man who asserted its sin- any fair 
lawful to learn even of an enemy. We may be sure that fulness, is without excuse at this day, and especially and btst roa[) 
the policy which the lovers of Slavery most dread, is the ‘h one who may be supposed from his position to know sentalion and 
one which its enemies Should adopt and pursue. The des- something of the first principles or morals. His main Xhe other , 
perale measures and mad demeanor of Southern Slavery, argument against the Annexation of Texas, is, that we pearance » 0 f 


here. It refers to the efforts of his kinsman to procure 'Mr. O’Connell. 
Anti-Slavery votes for the Whig party, and plainly shows agsg^bfage' to 
that he is aware that such is the purpose of C. M. Clay’s prisoners^ subs 
mission to the North. This has been exclaimed against loudly cheered, 
as a dishonorable transaction, but I am either not partisan ers T bas ' ib r g d at " 
enough, or am too obtuse, to see in it anything else than c ar surpassing 
a legitimate electioneering scheme to procure more voles, or any other o 
If C. M. Clay can persuade anybody by his public speech- r * shed 1 ™P ress ‘ 
es to vote the Whig ticket, he has a perfect right to do rived a „ reater 


assemblage, to his house in Merrion Square. The other with slaves.” 
prisoners, subsequently left the Penitentiary, and were p. S.—Ca] 


) offer ceived from Capt. Dumas, and we publish them as re¬ 
order ceived. Capt. Adams, of iheHerschel, further informs 
clock, ns, that it was reported at Rio Janeiro that the British 
ie pri- Captain abandoned the Cyrus, and that she was immedi- 
mense ately taken possession of by the Portuguese, and filled 


county, or to myself. 

Those friendly to the above object are requested to 
as agents in making contributions in their respec 
neighborhoods. 

SAMUEL BROOKE. 

Gen. Agent, O. A. A. S. Society. 
Cadiz, July 3d, 1844. 

NEW-YORK WHOLESALE PRICES CURRENT- 


use, to see in it anything else than f ar surpassing the enthusiasm of Tara and Mplaghmast, 
uing scheme to procare more voles, or any other of the monster meetings. The long che- From 
made anybody by his public speech- rished impression that, notwithstanding his imprisonment, vannah, 
. , , - . , Mr. O’Connetl was still invulnerable to the law, has de- 


ct right to do r ; ved a grea ( e v impulse front this reversal of its sentence . Three negroes belongini 
% that Henry than il had before received from any other circumstance | fiver, were brought into l 


From Florida —By the steamer St. Matthews at Sa- 
innah, we have later news from Florida. 

Key West, Sept. 3, 1843. 


Clay should know of his intention, or wish him success. 
It would seem as if politicians were utterly incapable of 
any fair discrimination, and sitpposed that the shortest 


n his history. 

The Repealers held their usual weekly meeting on the 
insuing Monday, in the Conciliation Hall. The galle- 
•ies were crowded with ladies by eight o’clock in the 


and calumny of their opposers. 


is by the misrepre- morning; and long before t 


nee Three negroes belonging to residents on the Manatee p°|, r f rBt sort 1S 
nee river, were brought into this port on the 30th ultimo. ear can: 

They had stolen a boat from their owners, and were on Mould, tallow i 

t be their way to Nassau, bnt being unacquainted with the §P er ™ 

]| e _ route, they were delayed so;me fifteen days, and being teanc °' C ( 

t be without provisions, &c. sought-succor from a vessel be- Liverpool,chald 

■ ery longing lo Ihis port, which took them for safe custody. Newcastle 


are pregnant proofs that its hour is at hand. The wall of thereby, 
fire is fast closing around its scorpion-form, and it will Slavery 
soon bury]its sling in itsown brain. All its enemies have mon sense, and common morality should teach us, that 
to do is to feed high the blaze, and to refuse to interpose & «« " on s the less so because we daily commit it, and he- 
themseives, under any pretence, between the sacred flamp c ause it is one of long standing, handed down as an heir- 
and its fated prey.—Q. loom, and which we have fortified by political barriers, 

__ and none the less also, for all this, to be abandoned. But 

RECENT PUBLICATIONS. no; it is held, it seems, in the polemical code of ihe 

- “ Church of the Messiah,” to be sufficient excuse for our 

sinfal sttpinehess, that Great Britain imported slaves into 
arJes S. Francis & Go. 1844. her colonies some century or two ago, and that we have 

... • a i u , _ .c-i created certain constitutional safeguards, which must b‘ 

•arliest printed hooks we find the imprint at the * ’ 

, rra, • c .u tn T, respected. Let the Constitution prevail, though the 

e volume. This sermon of the Rev. Dr. Dew- 1 * ’ 5 

be sure, the above title-page, but its real purpose l,eavens fal1 ’ is tha "> 0d0 f" readil >§ of ° r t ha 

, as in the old books, at its close, in the follow- old Healhen pllll0 “ P her. The tyranny of Russia, Great 
Britain, and other nations, is also urged in extenuation of 

inthor of this Discourse delivered a lecture las. ° nrs ’ ***** D /' Dewey knows ’ or fhou,J know ’ lhatno 
New-York, on ‘ American Morals and Man- people on the face of the broad earth, m e suffering, even 
which he touched upon the subject of Slavery, from his own showing, a despotism at all comparable to 
d sentences were caught up from newspaper re- lbat j n flj c t e d on Ihe Southern slaves, whether this has 
hat Lecture, and wrested mto a charge against . , . , , 

nr of advocating slavery. Nothing could be anything to do or not with the question at issue. In 


A Discourae on Slavery and the Annexation of Texas. By Orville 
Dewey. Pastor of the Church of the Messiah, in New-York. New- 
Yctrk, Charles S. Francis & Co. 1844. 

In the earliest printed hooks we find the imprint at the 
end of the volume. This sermon of the Rev. Dr. Dew¬ 
ey has, to be sure, the above title-page, but its real purpose 
we get at, as in the old books, at its close, in the follow¬ 
ing note: 

“ The author of this Discourse delivered a lecture Iasi 
winter in New-York, on ‘ American Morals and Man- 


Words and sentences were caught up from newspaper 
ports of that Lecture, and wrested into a charge agai 
the author of advocating slavery. Nothing could 


pearanee” of Mr. Clay as a letter-writer before the elec- cupied the chair, 
tion, is intended lo explain the apparent discrepancies in ^ r - O’Connell 
the letters previously written. I am perfectly willing, for sqj^em^lpf'the 
one, to grant that it does so, and to believe that he is hon- reference to the f 
estly and sincerely opposed to the Annexation of Texas, the experiment o( 
fur certain reasons which exercise a very powerful infln- {J^’^^Wy’of 
ence over his mind. Itshould put the question at rest be- control the procei 
tween the two great parties. It does not, however, in the in the same way 
slightest degree alter the aspect of things for an Aboli- check upon the C 
tiomst. VVe oppose Annexation because it will extend tion wb ; cb Mr. C 
and perpetuate Slavery. That consideration has no the respectabilitj 
weight whatever with Mr. Clay. We—on the supposi- able to treat with 
tion that we could vote at aU-eonTd only vote for the man, imp eachment of ‘ 
and for the party which should resist the encroachments the latter for the 
of the slaveholding power, and be true to great princi- (heir conduct dur 
pies of human Freedom. Henry Clay is not this man, posp^'f'statln" h" 
and lhe Whig party is not this party. They are both rea- the English peop! 
dy lo sacrifice the interests of lhe North, and the rights mally entered his 

of the slave, and are pledged to do so within the Consli- enc y of | 10,din “ 1 
. ' gard to the impea 

tutionai circle. There is no candidate, nor any parly be- e d with the State 
fore the people that is any more deservingof our suf- I 


available corner of the building was crowded to snffoca- T/ie case of the Louisiana Negroes .—The St. Augustin 
• lion. The traversers, on their respective entrances, were News of the 24th says : “ His Honor, Judge Bronson, ri 
' enthusiastically cheered. The Lord Mayor of Dublin oc- turned home on Tuesday last, and on Thursday made 


ly willing, for S | a tem e “ht of the course which he intends to pursue with to freedr 
tat he is hon- reference to the future,’and expressed his readiness lo try were M 
ion of Texas, th e experiment of a Federal Parliament. In the mean- cree. 1 
r i ■ n , time, however, he proposes the formation of a Preserva- t B iana, ; 
rer u in - t j ve Assemb ] y 0 f 300 gentlemen, to meet in Dublin, and ceny. 
ion at rest be- control the proceedings of the Repeal Association, much For l ^ e ' 
iwever, in the in the same way as the House of Lords is considered a here J 
for an Aboli- tt^eck upon the Commons. Each member of the Assem- are not ; 

bly mnst prove his title by handing in £100—a qnalifiea- two win 
it will extend ,j on wb ; cb Mr. O’Connell considered would so far insure on Thu 
ition has no the respectability of the Assembly, that they would be live x’f I 
1 Ihe supposi- able 10 treat with Government and stipulate terms. mi 'y w* 


decree in Ihe case of the two negroes taken in the pilot g ava 
boat Lafayette, and who had been detained in custody of p“™ Rico 
the Marshal, to afford them lime lo establish their claim Lagnayra 
to freedom. It will be remembered that six of the eight 0uba . 
were sold on the 6th of August last, under a former de- st^Dominvo 
cree. They were all demanded by lhe Governor of Lon- ' s co 
isiana, as fugitives from justice, under a charge oflar- New Ori«u> 
ceny. The Governor of Florida issued his warrant ™ ab ?, ma 
for their delivery, but hefore that had been received Upland 
here, the six above referred to had been sold, and they Upland, fair 


re not yet apprehended. Il being elearly proved that the Upland, good and fair 7i a 8 Scantling pine 
vo who pretended lo be free are also slaves, these were S hirttng.fbfo^ a^4 5 « 6* Timber oak,on 


who pretended to be free are also slaves, these were s 
Thursday delivered up to Ihe agent of the Exeeu- 
of Louisiana, to he taken thither and tried, in confor- 
wilh the Act of 1793. The Decree requires that „ 


v Is there any discrepancy short, were different passages-of the Discourse placed side 


between that Lecture and the present Discourse. The b y side, am} others tried by the standard of morality JAMES G. Bill 

to^defend ‘foe Country, against foe chTrse" 0 '.! immorot wl,ich is assumed as t,ie true one > lhe usual incongruities I have once before ventured to 
ity founded on the bare fact that we possess slaves, would be manifest which always appear in any attempt Liberty Party would he in a coa 
or that we do not emancipate them immediately. The to reconcile right and wrong, and are always peculiarly the Democratic party. The sooi 
origin of Ihe system was therefore pointed out, the. manifest in these Anti-Slavery, and Anti-Abolition Dis- for it will be indeed its en$. TI 
hereditary nature of the possession, the difficulty of the , , „ . , . 

case, and the fact that the physical sufferings of the courses; and the term of pro-slavery, would be folly justi- of things, 

Slave were apt to be overrated by Abolition and Foreign fied when the whole spirit of this publication is considered, under ou 
writers. This has been called obsequiousness, time-ser- That the Abolitionists should be misrepresented, and in- things, tli 
ving, and by various other hard names. Whether it be , .... , . . . . . . . 

snob to defend the country be honors and loves, against a d,reEtl y v,1 ‘ fied > and lhe,r associations condemned, was to men in ti 


(heir conduct during the trials. He also stated his inten- lhe Marshal of ihe Disirict, to a 
tion to make a tour of the English provinces for the pur- the Court in a claim of salviure.’ 
pose of stating his case, and procuring the assistance of —,,, 

the English people in effeeling the impeachment. He for- HI i e h c 

In North Middle boro’, 29th ultimo, widow Reliance L 

eney ot homing the Olontart meeting, and alsowilhie- t? CrT4 „ r _ __ tu;, .i ___ __ 

gard to the impeachment of the legal personages connect- ' , r ■ ’ f r f, y .' ■ -->ed mat as a de¬ 
ed with the State Trials. voled " ,enU °' thP abolllmn ca,,se - j 

FRANCE AND MOROCCO. Dowell, Mrs. Mary Bailey, aged 57 years. (. 

The Prince de Joinville on the 23d renewed his attack - 

on Mogadore, in order to silence some guns which had ACKNOWLEDGE 


t charged with, they shall here-delivered to 


JAMES G. BIRNEY. 

before ventured to predict that the end of 
would be in a coalition with abortion of 
ic party. The sooner it is done, the belter, 
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ding to the Prince’s report, was found entirely deserted, Mulliken, Mt. Deserl, Me. 
and a scene of horrible devastation. Official news havp Thomas Jernegan, South Bend, 
been received of lhe conclusion of peace between France Jonathan Brieham, Dorchester, 
and Morocco—foe latter having accepted, unconditionally, 'Mrs. P. Ward Concord, 


Slave were apt to be overrated by Abolition and Foreign fied when the wholespiritol 
writers. This has been called obsequiousness, time-ser- Thatthe Abolitionistssli 
ving, and by various other hard names. Whether it be .. .... , ... 

such to defend the country he honors and loves, against a l ,recl '? V| ltfied, and their s 
storm of foreign reproach, mingled with gusts of domes- be expected as a matter of 
tic spleen and discontent, the author is content that wise tbat ihe Anti-Slavery se 
and sensible men should judge.” snrinoinu into hpinu shall 


present Constitution, u is also in the nature of Letters ai 


ill sensible men sno jua^e. springing into being, shall be administered to, it 

This very lame apology for the misrepresentations and a characteristic of the hour that those only who 


flitionists should be misrepresented, and in- things, that they should both be pro-slavery. The honest f' °m Bi 
I, and their associations condemned, was to men in foe Liberty party will soon find their leaders at 
a matter of course. As the times demand the old game of transferring, ami themselves up for foe iheBrit 
i-Slavery sentiment which is everywhere bids of the South. The Tribune of Monday contains the cutters, 
being, shall be administered to, it is no less following letter, dated Pontiac, (Mich.) Oct. 1st, 1844: and , e |S 
c of the hourthat those only who are doing Sir : We have just learned by a highly intelligent and withfo 


•s of the 31st of July have reached n 


Thomas Wickersham, Oakland, Ohio, 2.00 

John P. Gifford, Westport, Mass. 3.00 

Theological Reading Room,Cambridge, Mass. 2.00 


calumnies contained in the lecture on “ American Mor- anything for its abolition shall also be abused. It mat- respectable gentleman from Saginaw, that, the Locfocos 


als and Manners,” will pass for what it is worth with tbr3 jfqtle to them, and will not turn them fr 
those who remember their refutation by Dr. Smith, and of duty which they have steadily pursued ti 
the virtual refusal of their author either to defend them, tria i s lhan tbese . Even Dr. Dewey may on 
or publicly acknowledge them to be erroneous, while at that he, and ail who, like him, feel called u 
the same time he omitted to repeat them, because appa- their little word, are compelled to do so, sin 


» County Convention, Xbg 


from Bombay. The intelligence is of much interest, al¬ 
though the rainy season is not generally the period of 
exciting events in India. Another mishap has befallen 
theBritish troops nearSkirkapore, where a parly of grass- 
cutters, with their e'seort, was surrounded by Belaehees, 
and eighty of them cut to pieces. A lesser escort, con¬ 
veying bullocks to Snkkur, was attacked, and escaped, 
with four men severely wounded. 

CHINA. 


I is of much interest,'al- P a,des Wri £ b1 ,’ Belmont co. Ohio, 
generally the period 0 f P- Thomas, Fallston Pa. 


rently convinced of their falsehood, when the Lecture tbese men , 
was given in a neighboring city. If the true intent of ag0 sa |j ) a 
that Lecture was perverted by the Reporters, why was sing laneu . 
not the world told so at the time, and the true version to feel this 
given ? or why, if there was nothing objectionable, omit must be p a , 
it on a repetition? There seems to be in this note some- llim . let m 
thing which in a mere layman, would be called by the bis rights 
delicate name of hiding the truth, and also a slight dash an( j nol y 0l 
of a splenetic humor. But it is not to be su pposed that a 
Doctoe of Divinity can be liable to, or at least conscious 
of, any such infirmities. But let that pass. I long as 

This question of Annexation is certainly “ a thing to pro-slaverj 
thank God on.” Dr. Dewey is not foe first one—to say no- riosity to t 
thing of the “ universal Whig party”—to whom it has gi- few eveniri 


lie Lecture tbese men on w h om they look with such holy horror, long 
te intent of ag0 gs ;j j and .meant it when they said it,—to use the clo- 
3, why was s j ng i anE r Ua ee of his own Discourse—" If it is fanaticism 
rue version t 0 feel this sacred claim, be that fanaticism ours. If I 
table, omit mugt be fanatical, let me be so, for man, and not against 
note some- b j m . ] e t nie be fanatical for his rights, and not against 
lied by the b j s rights; let me be fanatical for human brotherhood, 


) me path and nom j na t ei j as Representative to the Legislature, 
>ugh sorer James G. Birney, Abolition Candidate for the Presidency! , 
day learn, Mr. Birney is now from home, but there is no doubt but 
he will accept; as previous to his departure il was openly j 
in o utter and publicly stated by the leading Locos, that Birney 
ly because would be nominated by their Convention when it should 
3rror, long meet :and I understand that Birney’s name was the only 
se the clo- one presented to the Convention. It is not a joke nor a 
' hoax, but a serious business matter with them, and is foe 
fanaticism resi] it of a previous understanding (without doubt) be¬ 
ams. If I tween him or his friends, and foe Locos. It shows where 
ot against his s 5' m P athies are - 


r s from China is up to the 21st of June. 
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I long ago grew out of the bad habit of attending upon 
o pro-slavery ministrations in Church or Meeting; but eu- 
i- riosity to hear this High Priest of the Friends, led me a 
i- few evenings since to waste a few hours, that might have 


V. T. TORREY. 

On the first page will be found a letter from Mr. . 
drews, one of Torrey’s counsel, which is inserted, as 
a reply to an article from the Baltimore Visiter, pubiis 
[last week. The Emancipator says: “The report cji 


May, and immediately entered upon the duties of this V 0 1'' ns > 

important office. 

ITALY. Andrew Hussey, 

The Augsbureh Gazette says that a new attempt at in- 
surrection in Calabria is about to be made under the ani- ' B ° g 
dance of certain members of young Italy, who have for , a , 

some time past -sided at Mai,a ’ 

The war in Circassia, which has now existed, with c 

brief intervals, for more than sixty years, appears further j ^ Martin * 
from a conclusioa than ever. It is a matter of surprise if ' w-u’ w«f 
to those unacquainted with the peculiar state of the Julia B | anc hard, Le 
I country, that a handful of mounla.neers should be able Q ^ T . Smith, Pi 
to defy so long the power of the Autocrat. The Russian Nancv Robinson D( 


' there by the Russian Government, J 


lated by the Anti-Slavery Standard of New-York, that serted, and have instructed the mountaineers in the art of 
Andrews had been indicted for aiding the escape (of Tor- war. 


in the opportunity ofshowing at once their hatred of Sla- been much better spent, in Rose street Meeting-house, 
ery, and their detestation of the Abolitionists—their hor- The occasion was a special one, and the discourse by 
>r at oppression, and their determination to do nothing George F. White, was, I suppose, considered one of his 


to end it. It is a most healing salvo for unquiet con- mightiest 
sciences, and an excellent seton for concentrated bile. I should 
It isadopting the approved Allopathic treatment of chang- of life.” 


it of disease, and is found to be a most grate- when the services w 


fotiest efforts'. Had I gone there expecting to he fed, 
hould have come away “ ehhungered for the bread 
life.” As it was, I was no more, nor less hungry 


rey) is entirely unfounded and gratuitous.” I had the 
report from one of Torrey’s friends who had just arrived 
from Baltimore, and who said the writ was issued the 
day he left. It was not therefore “ unfounded” or “ gra¬ 
tuitous” on my part. TorreV Iras recently made another 
unsuccessful attempt to escape. 


hi l the The leader of the Circassians, Schamy), is a sort of war- 
'' . like prophet, who has for several years snverned and 
arrived | e g | 0 battle the Leghis, the Koubitcis, and other pf ihe 
ued the mussulmen tribes of Daghesten ; and he possesses over 
r «„ ra _ them all that superstitious influence so necessary to im- 
® part confidence, and to arouse enthusiasm. The Rus- 
another s j an Government is making extensive preparations for a 
fall campaign, but after so many failures, it is hardly ne¬ 
cessary to predict the result. 
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ful one for foe patient. To exclaim against Slavery in 
Texas, and protest against our possible assumption of 
their sin, is an excellent way to get rid of foe responsi- 


1, than when they began, for E.’s communication is 


against Slavery in we were called chiefly to a feast of the dry husks of doc- 
sible assumption of trine. The only thing said that is worth repeating, was 
rid of foe responsi- the assertion, that foe only unpardonable sin is the sin 


n file for insertion. James Ful- 


D. Storer, Williamsburg, Long Island, 
John Bradford, South Scituate, R. I. 
John E. Morse Brooklyn, N. Y. 

By E. D. Hudson,— 

Elisha D. Moore, Tolland, Mass. 


ton’s letter has been unavoidably postponed till this week 
the other shall follow in successive papers. Henry Grew’; 
answer to Gerrit Smith shall have a place as soon as pos 


bilily of saying Or doing anything al 


time the Abolitionists also may thank God that through si 
their labors, these people have been brought from con- al 
demning Slavery in the abstract generally, up to foe si 
sticking-point of condemning it in the concrete any- si 
where. It! 


Mean- against the Holy Ghost, and foe explanation of what this sible. William Jackson’s articles were received sc 


h sin is. Herein, said foe preacher, lies the knowledge of 
i- all true charity, for we have no right lo call any man a | 
e sinner, and to do so is uncharitable, for there is really no 
f- sin against man possible. There is but this one sin— 


since. The letter of our friend from Wilmington 
file, for insertion, and one also from W. W. Brown, 
esteemed friend, G. R. of Va. shall be answered a 


the sin against God, which is breaking our covenant with • Ohio, shall be complied with. 


i— as possible, and the request of friend Davis, of Salem, brig, the Alert, 


- eK; CAPTURE OF. AN AMERICAN VESSEL BY AN F.NG- 
ew’s USH MAN-OF-WAR BRIG, 

pos- The Boston Atlas of Saturday contains a letter from “ 
Capt. P. C. Dumas, late master of the American brig 
tlme Cyrus, of New Orleans, dated Rio Janeiro, August 12, 
son and giving an account of foe capture of his vessel by the * 
Our British brig-of-war Alert, upon the coast of Africa : 

The American Flag Trampled upon by the British .—On 
the 2d day of June, at 1, P. M. an English man-of-war 1 


n anchor, five miles off Co- American Slavery. 


N O TICES. _ gttr 

AWAKE FOR THE OPPRESSED ! \kuuTT h ° r 

L Convention will be hoiden in New Bedford on the ° *’ r5 HO 
h and 20th of this month, to discuss the demerits of First sort 1844, I 
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; her boat came alongside, manned by two officers, 1 The friends in the n 
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For the National Anti-Slaverj Standard. 

THE LIBERTY BELL. 

List! list to the sound of the Liberty Bell! 

Pealing forth on the troubled air— 

It tolieth in triumph proud tyranny’s knell— 
Each toll hath a bolder and mightier swell, 
As it sends the glad sound everywhere. 
O’er the. turmoil and bustle and busirtjjajof 


JttteceUcmt). 


life 


It comes, as the thunderbolts c 
With Equality, Freedom, and Lovej, it is rife— 

The oppressor's proud spirit it filleth with strife, 
For the truth, to his heart, it brings home. 

The merchant, in hearing it, holdelh his breath, 
Lest his business should suffer a pressure— 
The time-serving preacher is gnashing his teeth, 
And slyly exhorts, “ to oppose to the death 
Each vile Anti-Slavery measure.” 

Literati awake from their deep reveries, 

As its loud tone their quietude breakelh, 

But they heed not its strain—while the councillor sees 
That the poor and the captive can pay him no fees, 
And his former position he lalteth. 

Very many are puzzled what course to pursue— 
They fear this will end in a riot,— 

They “feel very bad for the slave,” it is true, 

But pause, and ask, “ What will our minister do V 
And soon, very soon, they are quiet. 

The rich hear the peal, and think of their gold, 

And seek the best means to preserve it— 

The poor have no time to examine—there told 
“’Tis according to Scripture that men should be sold, 
And that black men most surely deserve it.” 

Yet n few chosen spirits are found ’mid them all, 
To respond to lire Liberty Bell; 

Who heed not, who fear not, the great or the small, 
Who sladly and fearlessly march to the call. 

The invasions of wrong to repel. 

O’er city, and village, and hamlet, and plain. 

And in the dark woods’ silent deli. 

On the lone mountain-top, with its cloud-gifted fane 
By the streamlet, and far, far away o’er the main, 
Sound the tones of the Liberty Bell. 

And louder, and clearer, and mightier yet, 

Those thundering chimes will ring forth, 

Till, in all, “truth and mercy together are met," 
And the star of Oppression forever hath set, 

And Freedom, hath lighted the earth. 

H. W. H. 

From the New Monthly Magazine. 

CAMPBELL’S FUNERAL.* 

BV HORACE SMITH. 

’Tis well to see these accidental Groat, 

Noble by birth, or Fortune’s favor blind, 

Gracing themselves in adding grace and slate 
To the more noble eminence of mind, 

And doing homage to a bard, 

Whose breast by Nature’s gems was starred, 

Whose patent by the hand Of God himself wns signed. 

While monarch* sleep, forgotten, unrevere.1, 

Time trims the lamp of intellectual fame. 

The builders of the pyramids, who rear’d 

Mountains of stone, left none to tell their name. 
Though Homer’s lamb was never known, 

A mausoleum of hi* own, . 

Long as the world endures his greatness shall pfoglaim 
What lauding sepulchre does Campbell want? 

’Tis his to give, and not derive renown. 

What monumental bronze or adamant, 

Like his own deathless lays can hand him down ? 
Poets outlast their tombs : the bust 
And statue soon revert to dust; 

The ditst they represent still wears the laurel crown 
* The solid abbey walls that seem time-proof, 

Formed to await the final day of doom; 

The clustered shafts, and arch-supported roof, 

That now enshrine and gnnrd our Campbell’s tomb, 
Become a ruined, shattered fane, 

May fall and bury him again. 

Yet still the hard shall live, his fame-wreath (till sba) 
bloom. 

Methought the monumental effigies 
Of elder poets that were grouped around, 

Leaned from their pedestals with eager eyes, 

To peer into the excavated ground, 

Where lay the gifted, good, and brave, 

While earth from Kosciusko’s grave, 

Fell on his coffin-plate with Freedom-shrieking sound,? 

And over him the kindredglnst was strewed 
Of Poets’ Corner. 0 misnomer strange ! 

The poet’s confine is the amplitude 
Of the whole earth’s illimitable range, 


ings its flight, 


Shedding an intellectual light. 


t knows no Chang 


Around his grave in radiant brotherhood. • 

As if to form a halo o’er his head, 

Not few of England’s master spirits stood, 

Bards, artists, sages, reverently led 
To wave each separating plea 
Of sect, clime, party, and degree, 

All honoring him on whom Nature all honors shed. 

To me, the humblest of the mourning band, 

Who knew the bard through many a changeful year, 
It was a proud, sad privilege to stand 
Beside his grave and shed a parting tear. 

Seven lustres had he been ray friend. 

Be that my plea when I suspend 
This all-unworthy wreath on such a poet’s bier. 

* He was buried in Poet,’ Corner, We,tmin,ter Abbey, hi, fat 
being supported by six uobletnen. 

t “ And Freedom ihriek’d a, Kosciusko MV'-CampbiU. 


“ What God-hath joined together, let not man put minder.” ^ 

Oh do not part those whom their God united I 
Revere the mandate by the Saviour given. 

’Twas in the holiest name their vows were plighted, 
Sanctioned With prayer,and ratified in Heaven. 

What though their state be that of meek subjection 
To all thy pleasure or thy pride commands ? 

Yet in each lowly heart may pure affection 

Still gild with joy the darkness of their bands. 

Think not they feel the less, if hopeless sorrow 
Shun the expression that can naught avail) 

Nor let tiiy conscience Vain excuses borrow. 

If pride or fear repress the mourner’s wail. 

Law may defend thee; but His mandate holy, 

In whose dread-presence thou and they shall stand, 

Fork ds thee thus to trample on the lowly, 

And warns thee of his own avenging hand. 

Thy slave and fhou are, as He made ye, brothers; 
And when earth’s vain distinction's cease to be, 

If thou hast shown mo mercy unto others, 

What mercy can tile Righteous mete to thee? 

Then spare) and if on earth with powet invested, 
Expand thy heart to pity’s heavenly claim. 

From Anger’s hand the scourge by Love be wrested, 
And let the freed slave bless thy generous name. 


From the Edinburgh Review. 

EXTRACT FROM THE I LAPHAM SECT ; OR. 

THE COTERIE OF WILBERFORCE. 

Would that the days of Isaac Walton could have 
been prolonged to the time when Granville Sharpe 
was to be commitied to the care of the biographers ! 
His likeness from the easel of the good old Angler 
would have been drawn with an outline as correct 
and firm, and in colors as soft and as transparent, as 
the portraits of Hooker, or of Herbert, of Doune, or 
of Wation. A narrative, no longer than the liturgy 
which they all so devoutly loved, would then have 
superseded the annals which now embalm It is memo¬ 
ry beneath that nonconforming prolixity which they 
all so devoutly hated. 

The grandson of an Archbishop of York, the soil of 
an Archdeacon of Northumberland, the father of a 
Prebendary of Durham, Granville Sharpe, descend¬ 
ing to the rank from which Isaac Walton rose, was 
apprenticed to a linen-draper of the name of Halsey, 
a Quaker, who kept his shop on Tower Hill. When 
the Quaker died, the indentures were transferred to 
Presbyterian of the same craft. When' the Pres¬ 
byterian retired, they were made over to an Irish 
Papist. When the Papist quitted the trade, they 
passed to a fourth master, whom the apprentice re¬ 
ports to have had no religion at all. At one time a 
Socinian lookup his abode at the draper’s, and as¬ 
saulted the faith of the young apprentice in the mys¬ 
teries of the Trinity anil the Atonement. Then a 
Jew came to lodge there, and contested with him thfe 
truth of Christianity itself. But blow from what 
quarter it might, the storm of controversy did but 
the more endear to him the shelter of his native nest, 
built for him bv his forefathers, like that of the swal¬ 
low of the Psalmist, in the courts and by the altar 
of his God. He studied Greek to wrestle with the 
Socinian—he acquired Hebrew to refute the Israel¬ 
ite—he learned to lovethe Quaker, to be kind to'the 
Presbyterian, to pity the Atheist, and endure the 
Roman Catholic. Charity, (so he judged,) wasnur- 
tured in his bosom by these early polemics, and the 
affectionate spirit which warmed to the last the cur¬ 
rent of his matqtrer thoughts, grew up, as lie be¬ 
lieved, within him, while alternately measuring 
crapes and muslins, and defending the faith against 
infidels and heretics. 

The cares of the mercer’s shop engaged no less 
than seven years of a life destined' to be held in grate- 
ful remembrance as long as the language or the his¬ 
tory of his native land shall be'cultivated among 
men. The next eighteen were consumed in the 
squally obscure employment of a clerk in the office 
of Ordnance. Yet it was during this period that 
Granville Sharpe disclosed to others, and probably 
to himrlelf, the nature, so singular and so lovely, 
which distinguished him—the most inflexible of hu- 
lan wills, united to the gentlest of .human hearts— 
a almost audacious freedom of thought, combined 
ith profound reverence for hoar authority—a set¬ 
tled conviction of the wickedness of our race, tem¬ 
pered by an infantine credulity in the virtue of each 
separate member of it—aborning indignation against 
injustice and wrong, reconciled with pity anti long 
suffering towards the individual .oppressor—all the 
sternness which Adam had bequeathed to his sons, 
wedded to all the tenderness which Eve has trans¬ 
mitted to her daughters. 

As long as Granville Sharpe survived, it was too 
on to proclaim that the age of chivalry was gone. 
The Ordnance clerk sat at his desk with a soul as 
distended as that of a Paladin bestriding his war- 
, and encountered with his pea such giants, 
hydras, and discourteous knights, as infested the 
world in the eighteenth century. He found the lineal 
representative of the Wiloughbys de Parham 
person of a retired tradesman; and buried himself 
in pedigrees, feoffments, and sepulchral inscriptions, 
till he saw his friend enjoying his ancestral privi¬ 
leges among the Peers of Parliament. He combatted, 
on more than equal terms, the great Hebraist, Dr. 
Kennicott, in defence of Ezra’s catalogue of the sacred 
ressels, chiefs, and families. He labored long, and 
with good success, to defeat an unjust grant made by 
the Treasury to Sir James Lowther, of the Forest of 
Inglewood, and the manor and castle of Carlisle. 
Ho waged a less fortunate war against the the¬ 
atrical practice of either sex appearing in the habili¬ 
ments of the other. He moved all the powers of 
his age, political and intellectual, to abolish the i 
pressment of seamen, and wound up a dialog! 
with'Johnson, on'the subject, by opposing the scr . 
(Ural warning “ wo to them that call evil good, and 
good evil,” to what he described as the “ plausible 
sophistry and important self-sufficiency” of the Sage. 
Presenting himself to the then Secretary of Stale, 
Lord Dartmouth, he denounced, with prophetic so¬ 
lemnity, the guilt of despoiling and exterminating in 
in the Charib war that miserable remnant of the ab¬ 
original race of the Antilles. As a citizen of Lon 
don, he came to the rescue of Crosby, the Lord May¬ 
or, in his struggle with the House of Commons. As 
a citizen of tne world, he called on earth and heaven 
to stay the plague of Slavery and the Slave-Trade, 
and advocated the independence of America with 
such ardor as to sacrifice to it his own. Orders had 
reached his office to ship munitions of war to the re¬ 
volted colonies. If his hand had entered the account 
of such a cargo, it would have contracted in his eves 
of innocent blood. To avoid that pollu¬ 
tion he resigned his place, and his means of subsh 
a period of life when he could no long 
hope to find any other lucrative employment. B 
he had brothers who loved and supported him ; a 
his release from the fatigues of a subordinate office 
left him free to obey the impulses of bis o 
spirit, as the avenger of the oppressed. 

While yet a chronicler of gunpowder and small 
ms, a negro, abandoned Ip disease, had asked ofljim 
alms. Silver and. gold he had none, but such as he 
had he gave him. Hejirocured' for the poor suffer- 
— medical aid, and watched over him with affection- 
i care until his health was restored. The patient 
ce more become sleek and strong, was an object 
which Barbadian eyes could nut look without cu¬ 
pidity ; and one I,isle, his former master, brought an 
action against Granville Sharpe for the illegal'iltsten- 
tion of his slave. Three of the infallible doctors of j 
the Church at Westminister—Yorke, Talbot, and 
Mansfield—favored the claim; and Blacks! 

expositor of her traditions, hastened, at their 
bidding, to retract a heresy on this article of ihe 
faith into which his tin instructed reason had fallen. 
Not such the reverence paid by the hard-working 
clerk to the inward light which God had vouchsafed 
him. He conned his entries, indeed, and transcri¬ 
bed his minutes all day long, just as if nothing Jiad 
happened; but.throughout two successive years lie 
betook himself to his solitary chamber, there, night 
by niglu to explore the original sources of the La ws 
f England, in hope ilia< so lie might be able to c,or- 
;ct lihe authoritative dogmas of Chancellors and 
Judges. His inquiries closed with the firm convie- 
that, on ibis subject at least, these most learned 
persons were hut shallow pretenders to learning- 
three successive cases he struggled agaiosi them 
various and, doubtful success; when fortune, c 
rather said, when Providence, threw in his way 
the negro Somerset. 

For the vindication of the freedom of that 
followed a debate, ever memorable in legal history 
for the ability with which it was conducted ;—for the 
first introduction to Westminster Hall of Francis Har¬ 
grave;—for the audacious assertion then made by 
Dunning, of the maxim, that a new brief will ab¬ 
solve an advocate from the disgrace of publicly re¬ 
tracting any avowal however solemn, of any princi¬ 
ple, however sacred ;—for the reluctant ahandon- 
'. by Lord Mansfield of a lohg-cherished judicial 
; and for the recognition of a rule of law of 
such importance, as almost to justify t he poets and 
rhetoricians in their subsequent embellishments of | 
it;—but above all, memorable for the magnanimity 
of the prosecutor, who, though poor and dependent, 
and immersed in the duties of a toilsome calling, 
iupplied the money, the leisure, theperseverance.and 
he learning, required for this great controversy- 
who, wholly forgetting himself in his object, had 
studiously concealed his connection with it, lest, per- 
ehance, a name So lowly should prejudice a cause sc 
momentous—who, denying himself even the itidul- 
of attending the argument he had provoked, 
culated his own researches' in the name, and 
atS the work, of a plagiarist who had republished 
Item—and who, mean as was his education, and 
humble as were his pursuits, had proved his superior¬ 
ity as a Jurist, on one main branch of the Law of| 
England, to some of the most illustrious Judges by 
horn that law had been administered. 

Never was Abolitionist more scathless than Gt 
vtlle Sharpe by t|>e reproach to which their tribe has 
been exposed, of insensibility to all human sorrow', 
unless the hair be thick as wool, and the skin as 
black as ebony. His African clients may indeed have 
usurped a larger share of his attachment than the 
others; and of his countless schemes of beneficence, 
that which he loved the best was the settlement at 
Sierra Leone of a free colony, to serve as a point-d' 


\appm in thefuturecampaignsagainsttheSlave-Trade. 
But he may be quoted as an experimental proof of 
the infinite divisibility of the kindly affections.' 
Much he wrote, and much he labored, to conciliate 
Great Britain and America; much to promote (he 
diffusion of the Holy Scriptures; much to interpret 
the prophecies contained, in them ; much to refute 
the errors of the Socinians ; much to sustain the 
cause of Grattan and the Iri-b volunteers ; much to 
recommend reform in Parliament ; and much, it must 
be added, (for what is man in his best estate ty to 
dissuade the emancipationof the Catholics. Many al¬ 
so were the benevdllent societies which, he formed or 
fostered; and his publications, who can number? 
Their common aim was to advance .the highest in¬ 
terests of mankind; but to none of them, with per¬ 
haps one exception, could the praise either of learn¬ 
ing or of originality be justly given. For he possessed 
ther a great soul than a great understanding ; and 
as less admirable for the extent of his resources 
than for the earnest affection and the quiet energy 
wiih which he employed them. 

Like all men of that cast of mind, his humor was 
gay and festive. Among the barges which floated 
on a summer evening by the villa of Pope,.and the 
chateau of Horace Walpole, none were more con¬ 
stant or more joyous than that in which Granville 
Sharpe’s harp or kettle-drum sustained the flute of 
brother, the hautboy of another, and the trielodir 
voices of t heir sisters. It was a concord of sweet 
sounds, typical, as it might seem, of the fraternal 
harmony which blessed their dwelling on the hanks 
of that noble river. Much honest mirth gladdened 
that affectionate circle, and brother Granville’s pen¬ 
cil could produce very passable caricatures when he 
laid aside his harp, fashioned, as he maintained, in 
>xact imitation of that of the son of Jesse. To com- 
ilete -the resemblance, it was his delight, at the 
treak of day, to sing to it one of the songs of Zion 
n his chamber—raised by many an intervening stair- 
:ase Jar above the Temple gardens, where young 
students of those times would often pause in their 
morning stroll, to listen to the no! .unpleasing ca¬ 
dence, though the voice was broken by ag«, anti the 
language to them was an unknown tongue. 

On one of their number he condescended to bestow 
a regard—the memory of which would still warm 
the heart, even were it chilled by as many years as 
ad then blanched that venerable head. The one 
light have passed for the grandson of the other; bqt 
liey met with mutual pleasure, and conversed with 
confidence not unlike that, of equals. And yet, at 
iis period, Granville Sharpe was passing into a 
late which, in a nature less active and benevolent 
than his, would have been nothing better than do- 
In him it assumed the form of a delirium, so 
to busy, and giving birth to whims so kind- 
hearted, as often to remind his young associate of 
Isaac Walton's saying, that the very dreams of a 
good man are acceptable to God. To illustrate by 
examples the state of a mind thus hovering on the 
confines of wisdom and fatuity, may perhaps suggest 
the suspicion that the old man’s infirmities were con¬ 
tagious; but even at that risk they shall be hazard¬ 
ed, for few of the incidents of his more vigorous 
days would delineate him so truly. 

William Henry, the last Duke of Gloucester, (who 
possessed many virtues, and even considerable ta¬ 
lents, which his feeble talk and manners concealed 
from his occasional associates,) had a great love for 
Granville Sharpe ; and nothing could be more at 
ble than the intercourse between them, though 
le could never for the monrent forget that he was 
prince of the blood-royal, and the Other never for a 
moment remembered that he was bred upas a linen- 
draper’s apprentice. Beneath the pompous bearing 
of the Guelph lay a basis of genuine humility, and 
the free carriage of the ex-clerk of Ordnance was 
but the natural expression of a lowliness unembar¬ 
rassed by any desire of praise or dread of failure. A 
little too gracious, perhaps, yet full of benignity, s 
the aspect and the attitude of the Duke, when, 
one of the many philanthropic assemblages held un¬ 
der his presidency, Granville Sharpe (it was nu com¬ 
mon occurrence) rose, and requested leave to speak 
He had, he said, two schemes, which, if recommend¬ 
ed by such advocates, must greatly reduce the sunt 
of human misery. To bring to a close the calamni- 
ties of Sierra Leone, he had prepared a law for in- 
’ ' g there King Alfred’s frank pledge, ; 

rign remedy for all such social wounds. At 
diminish the waste of human life in the Peninsula, 
and to aid the depressed workmen in England, he had 
devised a project for manufacturing portable wool- 
packs; under the shelter of which ever-ready intrench- 
ments our troops might, without the least datigerto 
themselves, mow down the ranks of the oppressors 
of Spain. 

A politician, as well as a strategist, besought and 
obtained an interview with Charles Fox, to whom 
he had advice or great urgency to give for conduct¬ 
ing the affairs of Europe If the ghost of Burke 
had appeared to lecture him, Fox could hartllv have 
listened with greater astonishment, as his monitor, 
by the aid of the Little Horn in Daniel, explained 
the future policy of Napoleon and of the Czar. 
“ The Little Horn ! Mr. Sharpe,” at length exclaim¬ 
ed the most amiable of men, “ what in tlie name of | 
wonder do you mean by the. Little Horn ?” “ See 

there,” said the dejected interpreter of prophecy to 
his companion, as they retired from the Foreign Of¬ 
fice—“ See there the fallacy of reputation! Why 
passes for a statesman; and yet it is e” 1 
dent to me that he had never before so much 
heard of the Little Horn !” 

As his end drew nearer, he became less and less 
papable of seizing the distinction between the pro¬ 
phecies and the newspapers. It rained as heavily on 
the 18th of February, 1813, as on the afternoon when 
sac Walton met the future Bishop of. Worcester 
Bunhil! Row, and found in the public-house, which 
gave them shelter, that double blessing of good al 
and good discourse which he has so piously com 
memorated. Not such is the fortune of the young 
Templar, who, in a storm at least as pitiless, met 
Granville Sharpe at the latter epoch moving down 
Long Acre as nimbly as ever, with his calm thought¬ 
ful countenance raised gently upwards, as was usual 
with him---as though gazing on some object which 
it pleased him well to look up’on. But his discourse, 
though delivered in a kind of shower-bath, to which 
' is reverie made him insensible, wasas characteris- 
e if not as wise, as that of the learned Sanderson. 
You have heard,” he began, “ rnv young friend, of 
this scandalous proceeding of the Rabbi Ben Mendo- 
li ?” “No!” “ Why, then, read this brief account 
of it which I have been publishing. About a year 
ago the Babbi, being then at Damascus, saw a great 
flame descend, and rest on one of the hills which 
surround the city. Soon after he came to Gibraltar. 
There he discovered how completely that celestial 
phenomenon verified my interpretation of the words 
' ‘ rise, shine, for thy light is come.’&c.; and now 
has the audacity not only to deny that he ever 
y such flame, but to declare that he never pretend. 
... to have seen it. Can you imagine a-clearer ful- 
fillmentof the predicted blindness-and obduracy of 
Israel before their restoration ?” 

That great event was to have taken place 
'ew months, when the still more awful event which 
happens to all living, removed this aged set 
God and man from the world of shadow: 
world of light. To die at thepreeise moment when 
the vast prophetic drama was just reaching its s 
lime catastrophe, was a trial not easily borne, ei 
by a faith so immoveable as his. But death had 
other sting for him. It awakened his pure spirit 
from the dreams which peopled it during the decay 
of his fleshly tabernacle; and if that change.revealed 
to him that he had ill-interpreted many of the hard 
sentences of old, it gave him the assurance that he 
had well divined the meaning of one immutable pro¬ 
phecy—the prophecy of a gracious welcome, and an 
eternal reward to those who, discerning the brethren 
of their Redeemer in the hungry, the thirsty, the 
stranger, the naked, the sick, and the prisoner, for 
His sake feed, and shelter, and clot lie, and 
fort them. 


vation of public fife, only by prejudices and passions 
not less extraordinary. As he advanced up the 
House, he recognized every one on both sides, and 
(poke or smiled to nearly all. He stopped once or 
twice in his wav, and was surrounded by a circle with 
whom, as I could judge from their laugh ter, he ex¬ 
changed some pleasantry of the hour. When at 
length he arrived at theseat which had been reserved 
for him, he threw himself upon it with the easy look 
of comfort of a man who had reached home,—gave 
to Windham, held out a finger toGrey, warm¬ 
ly shook hands with Sheridan; and then, opening 
his well-known blue and buff costume, threw him¬ 
self back into the bench, and laughingly gasped for 
But another movement of the crowd at the 
bar announced another arrival, and Pitt entered the 
House. His look and movement were equally cha¬ 
racteristic with those of his great rival. He looked 
neither the right nor the left; replied to the salu¬ 
tations of his friends by the slightest possible how; 
neither spoke nor smiled ;. but, slowly advancing, 
took his seat in total silence. The Speaker, hitherto 
occupied by some routine of business, now read the 
King’s speech, and, calling on “ Mr. Pitt,” the minis- 
I have for that rising but'one description,— 
which filled my memory at the moment, 
from the noblest poet, of the world : 

“Deep on his front engraven. 
Deliberation sal, and public care. 

Sage lie stood, 

With Atlantean shoulders, fit to bear 

The weight of mightiest monarchies. His look 

Drew audience and attention, still at night, 

Or sommer’s noontide air.” 


A Shoshone warrior possessed a beautiful mat 
i horse in the prairie could outspeed her, and in ! 
buffalo or bear hunt, she would enjoy the sport 
much as her master, and run alongside the huge 
beast with great courage and spirit. Many proposi¬ 
tions were made tu’the warrior to sell or exchange 
the animal, but he would not hear of it. 

The dumb brute was his (fiend, his sole compan- 
i; they had both shared the dangers of battle and 
the privations of the prairie travelling; why should 
he part with her? The fame of that mare extend- 
’ far, that in a trip he made to-San Francisco, 
Mexicans offered him large sums of money 
npthing, however, could shake him in his resolution. 
In those countries, though horses will often be pur¬ 
chased at the low price of one dollar, it often hap¬ 
pens that a Steed, well known as a good hunter or 
rapid pacer, will bring sums equal to those paid in 
England for a fine race horse. 

One of the Mexicans, a wild young man, resolved 
i obtain the mare, whether or no. One evening 
hen the Indian was returning from some neighbor¬ 
ing plantation, the Mexican laid down in some bos li¬ 
ft short distance from the road, and moaned as 
the greatest pain. The good and kind-hearted 
Indian having reached the spot, heard his cries c" 
jjir.mounted from his mare and offered hit 
sfstance; it was nearly dark, and although he knew 
the sufferer to be a pale-lace, yet he could not dis¬ 
tinguish his features. The Mexican begged for a 
drop of water, and the Indian dashed into a neigh¬ 
boring thicket, to procure it for him. As soon as tlje 
Indian was sufficiently distant, the Mexican vaulted 
upon the mare, and apostrophized the Indian : 

“You fool of a red-skin, nor cunning enough for a 
Mexican; you refused my gold; now I have the 
thing, and I will make the trappers laugh, 
when J tell them how easily I have outwitted a Sho¬ 
shone.” 

The Indian looked at the Mexican a few moments 
silence, for his heart was big, and the shameful 
treachery wounded him to the very core. At last 
he spoke: 

“ Pale-face,” said he, “ for the sake of others, I mby 
not kill thee. Keep the mare, since thou art dishon¬ 
est enough to steal the only property of a poor man ; 
keep her, but never say a word how thou earnest by 
her, lest, hereafter, a Shoshone, having learned dis- 
1, should not hearken to the voice of grief add 
Away, away with her! let me never see her 
■i] hour the desire of vengeance 


The House was crowded, and every countenance 
as pictured with interest and solemn anxiety. Grey, 
Sheridan, and other distinguished names of party, 
had already taken their seals; but the great heads 
of Government and Opposition were sjill absent. At 
length a buzz among the crowd who filled the floor, 
f and the name of Fox, repeated in every tone of con¬ 
gratulation, announced the pre-eminent orator of I 
England. I now saw Fox for the first time, and I 
ivas struck with the incomparable similitude of all 
that I saw of him to all that I had conceived from his 
character and his style. In the broad, bold forehead, 
the strong sense,—in the relaxed mouth, the self-in¬ 
dulgent and reckless enjoyment,—in the quick, small 
eye, under those magnificent black brows, the 
of sagacity, of sarcasm, and of humor; and 
grand contour of a countenance arid head which 
might have been sculptured to take its place among 
the sages and sovereigns of antiquity, the living 
troof of those extraordinary powers, which could 
tave been checked in their ascent to the highest ele-, 


and offered three hundred. On this the Arab gave] 
me his hand, and thanking me, he said, “ I now can 
boast of the price you have offered ; but it is in vain 
— seek to tempt me, for I would not sell my horse 
ill thegold you or any other man possesses. IIs- 
vingsaid this, he joined his companions. Calling- the 
kaid or chief of our escort, I asked him if he knew the 
rider of the gray ; adding, thatj supposed he must be 
he had* refused so large a sum. The kaid 
d, “All I know is, that he is a great fool ; for he 
possesses nothing in the world but that horse, which 
he bought when a colt, selling his lent, flocks, and 
even his wife, to buy it.— Mr. Hay's Western Bar- 


E INDIAN’S REPROOF. 


make a bad nr 




_ Mexican was wild, inconsiderate, and 

iver-scrtipulous, but not without feeling; he dis¬ 
counted from the horse, and putting the bridle into 
he hand of Shoshone, “ Brother,” said he, “ I have 
done wrong, pardon me 1 from an Indian I learn vir¬ 
tue, and for the future, when I commit any deed of 
injustice, I wili think of thee.” 


MEHEMET AH. 

The London Examiner, in a review of the affairs 
of Eastern Europe, gives this account of the sudden 
abdication; and as sudden return to power, of Mehe- 
met Ali: 

“ A youthful prank, played by an old gentleman 
of eighty, Mehemet Ali, has frightened the Levan . 
and, but for the more juvenile pranks of the Frepch, 
would have caused still greater affright, f 
Highness, the Nestor of the Mediterranean, 
a party, committed an excess, and got so uproarious 
jand extravagant, that no Irishman, before the inven¬ 
tion of teetotnlism, ever equalled it. He beat his 
women, cuffed his minister, cursed his physician, 
broke his pipe, and flung his fez out of the window. 
At last he sent for 250,000 purses, and flinging him¬ 
self into a boat, set sail, or oars, for Cairo, bent 
spree, but acquainting his worthy Alexandria 
jects that he was bound for Mecca.. The old sinner 
Sheridan, dead drunk, acquainting the watchman 
who picked him up, that he was no other man than 
Wlr. Wilberforce, lied riot more comically than Me¬ 
hemet Ali, when he said he was going to Mecca. 

“ But we much fear that we could never let c 
readers into the mysteries of an Oriental orgie, it 
describe, except in metaphor, a Turkish jollification-. 
We can merely imitate those artists who condescend 
but to sketch, who drawn line here, daub a shade 
there, and leave every one to fill up the picture for 
himself. The feast in question was given by Mehe- 
rnet’s daughter, the widow of, Defterdar Bey; in 
honor, loo, of the wedding of one of the family. The 
old Pacha was invited, and was served alone, with 
viands the most spicy, and drinks the most exciting. 
The drink was not wine, for that is forbidden by the 
prophet. It rather resembled that drink at Irish 
Temperance Halls, where whiskey is prohibited,-but 
where cordials concocted with alcohol disguised 
with ginger and pimento, are swallowed as not qnly 
compatible with the pledge, but highly honoring it. 
So Mehemet’s tipple was more of the spicy than 
the spirituous. And instead of making him good- 
natured in his cups, it made his highness very much 
the contrary; for he set about beating all the wo 
men, to the horror of euppebs, black and white. Ht 
then made off, as we have described, in a tangent 
Ibrahim going toall sorts of devices to send his phy¬ 
sicians after him ; smuggling them first into his 
. and then into the boat. , 

Such is a meagre and true outline of an event 


hich has much alarmed politiri 
Alexandrians, although their affright was considera¬ 
bly intermixed with laughter. There was neither 
conspiracy nor revolution. It was not a deep-laid 
plot of Ibrahim’s, nor yet of the Marquis of Lava- 
lette, French Consul, nur yet of any hostile Turk, 
simply the political effect of a social orgie.” 


THE ARAB AND HIS BARB. 

t is not always that. the. Arab is ready to part 
h his horse, if a gooq beast, whatever price'rnay 
be offered; though money among the degraded peo¬ 
ple of Morocco will work miracles. A circumstance 
which proved this, occurred to me about forty yt 
ago, when accompanying poor John Davidson si 
forty day’s journey into the interior. As we u 
proceeding between Mehedea and Rabat, we vt 
joined by a troop of mounted Arabs, one of" whom 
riding a mottled grey, the handsomest barb T 
saw. Riding up to the-man I entered into co 
versation with him, and having put him in good hi 
mor by praising his; steed, I told him I would malt 
him rich if he would sell me the mottled gray. 

I offered him a hundred and fifty mistake!, about 
twenty pounds sterling ; a large sura in the interio 
‘It is a good price.” said the Arab: “but l-obk, 
said he, and he brought his horse on-tbe other side 
?fme—“ look at this side of him ; you must offer 
more.” “Well, come,” I said, “ you are a poor 
man and, fond of your horse; we won’t dispute about 
the matter, so give me your hand. What say you ? 
two hundred ?” “ That is a large-price, truly,” said 
he Arab. Hts eyes glistened; and I thought the 
torse was mine. But my eagerness, I suppose, had 
been too apparent; so the Arab thought I might go 
still further; and, shaking the bridle, off he went at 
full speed. The mpfley gray shook its tail in the 
air, and vanished to a speck in an instant. I turned 
round to speak to Davidson, and the next moment 
the Arab was at my side; and patting the neck ofl 
his gray, he said, “ Look at him-—see, not a hair is 
turned; what will you give me now?” Davidson 
prompred me to offer even four hundred ducats rather 


experience, accounts of the various actions in which 
he was engaged, and memoirs of many distinguished 
naval men of his time, with whom he served. _ We 
hope this journal will be translated and published 
without delay. Jt would be read with great interest 
this country .—Boston Transcript. 


ROBERT OWEN’S ADDRESS, 

To the Statesmen, Politicians, Professions, Mercantile and 
Working-meu of New-York city. 

Gemtlkmen and Friends: I leave your city lo- 
moi’row, after a sojourn of nine days. You are in a 
political state If excitement which, until ybur Presi¬ 
dential election shall Ire terminated, will prevent any 
calm, steady attention to any other subject. But, at 
my age, approaching74, my days oftisefulness to my 
fellow-man cannot be many, and I am desirous t 
ply the physical and mental power remaining 
me, to effect the greatest amount- of permanent bene¬ 
fit for all, without reference to local or even more ex¬ 
tended geographical prejudices or predilections, and 
as I enter not into any of your divisions of party or 
creed, I request and hope that every newspaper pub¬ 
lished in New-York will, at the convenience of the 
publishers, insert this address, making such 
ments upon it as the conductors of these journals 
ay deem useful or expedient. 

Since rnv last departure from your country in thi 
Spring nf1830, there has been an immense capital ex 
pended in your city, and a great increase of inhabi 
has been added to its permanent population, 
it the present time the city is said to be pros-. 

But, rnv friends, with the means at the control of 
>ur country, it is no more than a sad prosperity of | 
e most unnecessary contention find competit' 
low and degrading" prosperity, such only 
arise from irrational mental conflicts, united with the 
practice of universal attempts to buy the services 

’ -is of others cheap, and to sell our own dear. 

tier you can abandon, without violence o 
confusion, a society so based and constructed, tin 
sooner you will become' wise, truly prosperous, and 
permanently happv. 

You have new all the means at your disposal to 
exchange the ope stale of society for the other 
evil or real injury to nne individual. 

*o seeVvre a universal progressive prosperity, phy- 
ii and mental, to all, you have more land and mi¬ 
nis, more mechanical and natural power, 

■ntific and useful knowledge, if these were'wisely 
eqmbined and directed, than are necessary to give 
and secure high prosperity and enjoyment, not only 
to all of the present population of these United 
States, but for far more than the whole of fhi 
na population of the world. Why then this contest 
or your present limited proportions of individual 
wealth and enjoym’nt? Why this unnatural and 
irrational conflict, to perpetuate disunion and misery ? 

You desire wealth, with health and security 
|:j@y it.- ; 

Your present system of society is admirably calcu¬ 
lated to limit the production of of wealth, to destroy 
health, to diminish enjoyment, arid to increase the 
' lsecurity of its permanence. 

Yon desire to attain universal charity and love— 
ju believe and know that these qualities are abso¬ 
lutely requisite to insure the happiness of mankind. 

Your present system of society is most cleverly 
contrived to render it, so long as this system shall 
be maintained, an utter impossibility that a spirit of 
universal charity and love should ever be ' ' 
among any portion of the human race. 

You desire that vice, crime and misery should 
cease from the earth. 

Your present system of society is most ingeniously 
lapted not only to render this desired change im¬ 
practicable, hut through every succeeding generation, 
while it continues, to increase these evils-m a con¬ 
tinually increasing ratio. 

You desire to form a superior character for all, to 
fill their min'd* with the most useful knowledge, and 
> aive them the best practicable habits. 

You desire to unite mankind in one interest, 
le spirit, and in sincere love for one another. 

Your present system of society is calculated, w 
high ability, to divide the interest of man from nt 
and nation from nation, to generate a hostile spirit 
between classes, sects, parties, countries and colors, 
nd instead of introducing the causes which can 
lone create universal love, to perpetuate the causes 
which, should th.ey be maintained for millions of 
years, must produce estranged feejings and hatred 
1 ’tween all classes,creeds, and climes, and no ratiun- 
state Of human existence can ever arise. 

You desire to establish universal sincerity and 

Your present system ofsociety, as long as it shall 
e maintained, will render it impossible that sinceri- 
- and tniih can become tlje conduct and language 
r any portion of the human-race. Deception and 
falsehood are the unavoidable qualities forced upon 
all, by the fundamental errors on which your pre¬ 
sent system of society is based. 

Under your present system of society, pm 
the mass, disease, disunion, discontent, counterac¬ 
tion, falsehood, and misery, are inevitable. 

Under another system of society, now easy of at¬ 
tainment, wealth, health,,union, content, mutual aid, 
truth, charity, love, and happiness, will be equally 
inevitable. 

Inhabitants of New-York, think calmly upon 1 the 
statement now pul before you until my return to 
your city in the Spring, if my health be spared. I 
will then explain these all-important matters fully 
lo you. ROBERT OWEN. 

City Hotel, 25th Sept. 1844. 


Graham House, 63 Barclay St. 

rltlTIZENS, or transient visitors desiring a quiet home, 
where a real Temperance diet is proffered them, con¬ 
sisting of Vegetables, Fruits, Ac. withont stimulants or 
flesh meats, are invited to patronize this house. Terms 
mode:ate. Shower-baths free. 

August 8. ROSWELL GOSS. 


Books, 

jFor Sale at tie ©ffite nt tfie Slmsritan SI. S. 
Societs, 142 Nassau St. N. Y. 

THE LIBERTY BELL of 1844, an Annual, published 
ir the Massachusetts Fair, and consisting of various ori¬ 
ginal articles, from the ablest Anti-Slavery writers in this 
luntryj Great Britain and Ireland. 

XIMENA, AND OTHER POEMS, by James Bayard 
Taylor. Philadelphia, 1844. 

THE BROTHERHOOD OF THIEVES, or a true 
picture of the AMERICAN CHURCH AND CLERGY, 
by S. S. Foster; and various other standard Anti-Slavery 

New-York, July 4, 1844. 


BONG HAIR. 

In 1040 the following agreement was pntered it 
by the Governor, Deputy Governor, and Magistra 
of New Hampshire, to discountenance the sinful 
I practice of wearing long hair ! e 

“Forasmuch as the wearing of long hair, after 
the manner of ruffians and barbarous Indians, has 
begun to invatde New England, contrary to the rule 
of God’s word, which says it isa shame"for a man tc 
wear long hair, as also- the commendable custom gen¬ 
erally of all the godly of our nation until within this 
few years,—We the magistrates, who have subscri¬ 
bed this paper (for the shewing of our innocency in 
his behalf ) do declare and manifest our dislike and 
ietestation against wearing of such long hair, 
against a thing uncivil and unmanly, whereby n 
do deform themselves and offend sober and modest 
and do corrupt manners: We do, therefore, 
earnestly entreat all the elders of this jurisdiction 
(as often as they shall see cause) to manifest their 
zeal against it in their public administrations, and 
that the members of their respective churches be not 
defiled therewith, that so, such as prove obstinate, 
will not reform themselves, may have God and 
to witness against them. 


TEXAN REVOLUTION. 

Republished (with additions ) at Washington, D. C., fron 
the Northampton (Mass.) Gazette. 

5To tnijtrf) Is abbetr,— 

This is a pamphlet of about 100 lat t e octavo pages 
Only a small part consists of the republications j the ad’ 
ilitions being ten or twelve times larger than the origi¬ 
nals. The subjects discussed, are:— 

I. The history and merits of the Texan. Revolution, 
under the following heads: 

1. The perfidy of the President, and the lawless prn- 
ceedines of citizens of the United States, who went to 
Texas “ to sow a rebellion.” 

2. Kindness, hospitality, and generosity of the Mexi¬ 
cans; ingratitude and treachery of the revolutionists. 

3. Pretexts of the Revolution. Under this head is a 
very full account of the political changes which have ta¬ 
ken place in Mexico, and of their causes;—the working 
of the Federative or Federal form of Government, as com 
pared with the Consolidated or Central, inthe South 
American States; a comparative history of Nullification 
in Mexico and the United States; the difference between 
the South American Fcderaland Central systems substan¬ 
tially that between our present form of government, 
and the form proposed by Alexander Hamilton ; the 
political history of the South American States, and the his¬ 
tory and prospects of nullification in the United States, 
some lest of the comparative value of the two systems. 

4. Real Causes of the Texan Revolution. 

II. The subject of the secend Part, or Letter, is the de¬ 
sign of annexing Texas to this Union, at the first session 
of the next Congress. The subdivisions of this subjecl 

X. Review of a letter (said td have been, originally, 
private,) of ex-Governor Gilmer, of Virginia, on the ne¬ 
cessity of the speedy annexation of Texas. 

2. The principles, speeches, reports, official corres¬ 
pondence, and operations of the leading and confidential 
friends of John Tyler, in the Cabinet, and in Congress; 
S-e alliance between them and the leading members of 
the democratic party for Ihe extension and perpetuation 
of slavery and the slave trade, by the acquisition of Tex 
as and California ; the outrage committed by Comm odor, 
Jones in the latter province, a part, and in execution; uj 
the secret schemes of the cabinet, and a natural resu : 
of their spirit and purposes; the ostensible reasons for 
that outrage examined. 

3. The determination and tendency of their policy to 
bring about a war between the United States of the one 
part, and Mexico and Great Britain of the other; it be¬ 
ing perfectly understood that the former cannot be des 
poiled of territory fiAeen times as large as the State ol 
New-York, and eighty limes as large as Massachusetts, 
without war with Great Britain, as well as with her 

4. The Oregon Bill, a part of the said schemes. 

5. The questions of Visitation and Search, on the coast 
of Africa, for the arrest of slave-trading pitates; theactu 
al extent of the slave trade, and its exclusive prosecution 
under the American flag; the Quintuple and Ash bur¬ 
in Treaties, Gen. Cass’s pamphlet and correspondence 

6. Negotiations of our government with Mexico for. 
the cession of Texas and California, from the accessioIT' 
of Gen. Jackson to the present time; Character and pro¬ 
ceedings of Messrs. Poinsett and Butler, ministers of the 
United Stales, in Mexico ; suppression, and probable de¬ 
struction, of official documents; corruption brought to 
light; correspondence of Messrs. Webster and Thomp¬ 
son,with Messrs, de Bocanegra and Almonte; mistrans¬ 
lations, in our Department of State, and in our Legation 

Mexico, of Mexican official documents. 

APPENDIX. 

1. John Quincy Adams’s opinion of the conduct of 
tr government towards Mexico, extracted from his ad¬ 
dress to his constituents, September 12, 1842. 

2. Collection of Proclamations of neutrality, issued bv 
Washington, Jefferson, Madison, Van Buren, and Tyler. 

ID" For Sale at this Office. 

THE SOCIETi OF FRIENDS. 


Quarterly and Yearly Meetings, ir 
Isaac T. Hopper. Just published, and for sale at this 
office, No. 143 Nassau street, New-York; -and at the 
Anti-Slavery Office, No. 31 North Fifth street, Pbiladtl- 

CAPITAL PUNISHMENT. 

(Sfronh 32&ttfon.) 

TUST Published, and for sale at this office, a new work 
J on Capital Punishment. By Charles Spear. It con¬ 
tains a variety of thrilling and instructive anecdotes; 
also, all the capital offenses in every State in the Union ; 
and a speeeh from O’Connell on the subject. Also, se¬ 
veral instances of the execution of the innocent. Facts 
are drawn from history and observation, and the entiie 
scripture ground has been examined. The work is em¬ 
bellished with a fine engraving. Price, 621-2 cents. 

PHILADELPHIA ANTi-SLjkYjERY OFFlCjE." 

No. 31, North. Fifth street. 

The National Anti-Slavery Standard, will be issued 
regularly from this office, on Thursday of every weei. 

Terms —the same as in New-York; i. e. $2,00 a year 
if paid in advance; $2,50 if not paid within six months. 

$10,00 in advance will pay for six copies for one year, 
sent to one address; and $30,00 wili pay for twenty 

A full assortment of anti-slavery publications is ke|* 
constantly on hand. Also, a handsome variety of mis 
cellaneons books, and usefiil and fancy stationery. 

All letters relating to the business of the office shou tu¬ 
be directed to J. Miller McKim, No. 31 North Fifth 


A Singular Fact.— Dr. Smith, who has recently 
sited the Forks of the Mississippi, in an editorial 
article on Medicine in Iowa, and other matters, gives 
no*t Singular fact, by stating from good authority 
n no person officially associated' with the Indians 
the Upper Mississippi, ever saw or heard of a 
al Indian, or one whose eye-sight was impaired 
by age, or whose te.elh were essentially decayed. 
No Indian of the Sioux tribe ever required specta- 
. or discovered any advantages From trying those 
of travellers, because their vision was hot impaired, 
even in extreme old age. Mr. Reed and Mr. Doe, 
the practical' fanners employed by Government 
teach them agriculture, hoth concur in declaring th 
to be true, after a residence of six years in their 
midst. Ophthalmia, however, is a common com- 
plainl, from which' they Suffer very considerably. 

- Boston Transcript. 

Death op the Last or the Highland Bards.— 
Died lately, at Gatrloch, Ross-shire, the celebrated 
Gaelic hard, Alasdair Buiulte Mae fbbbair, at the ad¬ 
vanced age of eighty-four. He was poet to the 
lairds of Gairloch, from whom he had a pension. He 
a bard of great merit, but very few of his pieces 

- been printed. He may be considered tbe 

last of the Highland bards, with the solitary excep¬ 
tion.of the author of “ Loch-Aic” Miv’Coll. Alas¬ 
dair Buidhe was at a wedding some year* ago, when 
terly gentleman observed that “ bayds'were ex- 
.ituoi.” “ No,” said Alasdair, “but those who re¬ 
warded them are gone .”—Edinburgh Witness. 


Interesting to Antiquarians.— A discovery has 
been made recently in Belgium, which will no doubt 
excite great interest in those who are fond of ancient 
literary lore. A manuscript journal of Admiral 
Tromp has been found, which was commenced in 
, uui”* 1 ™ uuuuis lamer 11619, and is continued down to 1646. It is said to 
than let the animal go. Again I began bargaining, 'abound with the most valuable details of his naval 


LOCAL AGENTS FOR THE STANDARD. 

Cyrus M. Burleigh, Plainfield, Ct. 

Charles Atkinson, Marion, Grant co. Ia. 

Edward M. Davis, Philadelphia, Penn. 

J. Miller M’Kim, “ “ 

Amarancy Paine, Providence, R. I. 

Lobhin Whiting, New Marlborough, Mass 
W. C. Bioss, Rochester, N. Y. 

James Cooper, Williamson, Wayne Co., N. Y. 

Pliny Sexton, Palmyra, “ « 

J. C. Hathaway, Farmington, Ontario Co., N. Y 
Wn. T. Crittenden, Rushville, “ “ 

Wm. P. Po.well, No. 6i Cherry st.,New-Y‘ork Ci» 
Thomas McClintock, Waterloo, N. Y. 

Morris Earle, Penn Yan, Yates Co., N. Y. 

R. D. H. Yeekley, Rushville, N. Y. 

Robert H. Forger, Massillon, Ohio. 

Seth Whitmore, Dixon’s Ferry, Lee Co., 11 . 
Slocomb Howland, Sherwood Corners,Cay uaaco. N.y 
Thos. Hutchinson, King’s Ferry, Cayuga Co. N. Y 
Caleb B. Rogers, Norwich, Conn. 

H. W. Williams, 25 Cornhill, Boston, Mass. 

J. C. Merritt, Bethpage, L. 1. 

Jesse Holmes, New Lisbon, Columbiana Co., Ohio. 
Joseph A. Dugdale, Cortsville, Clark Co., Ohio. 

K. G. Thomas, Marlboro’, Stark Co. Ohio. 

Willard Russell, Nashville, N. H. 

Isaac Lewis, Short Creek, Harrison Co., Ohio. 
William Craet, St. Clairsvure, Ohio. 

Capt. Alexander H. Robinson, Nantu«ket, Mas?. 
Doctor Iddings, Greensboro, Henry county, ia. 

R. E. Gitlet, Oberlin, Lorain Co. OMs. 

David Gilead, Wood, Mt. Marion county, Ohio 





